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Ist IN HEALTH AND GYM WORK 
Np48 STYLING OF BEAUTIFUL 


A new incentive for improving health and posture 
through physical education—the lovely yet practical Moore 
Gym Suits that capture the hearts of all! Girls enjoy dressing 
right for whatever they undertake and with these wonderful 
new Moore suits they’re assured of latest fashion as well as 
comfort and freedom for action. 

Inspired by tropical playsuit styling, these 1948 
Moore Gym Suits are far ahead in original design and can 
double anywhere for smart vacation togs. They’ll stimulate 
interest and work to give you top performance for your physi- 
cal education program. 


Illustrated at the left is one of the many new Moore 
suits that has new, improved proportions to give you better 
lines and better fit... available in a choice of delightful colors 
and Sanforized* fabrics. Be sure to ‘see this and the other 
stunning Moore styles shown in the new 16-page booklet, 
“Better Health with Moore Gym Suits.”’ Write for your copy 
today and order now for the rest of the semester . . . for 
summer camp... for summer play. Resolve now to have your 
girls wearing these beautiful Moore Gym Suits this fall! | 


*maximum residual shrinkage not to exceed 1% 


932 Dakin Street 425 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago 13, III. New York 16, N. Y. 


If your classes are supplied by a local dealer, ask him to 
order your favorite Moore style or give us dealer’s name 


§ 
a 


SEE YOUR UNITED WORLD DEALER OR 


SEND THIS HANDY ORDER FORM TODAY! 


Distributors for 
Universal-international and J. Arthur Rank 
Incorporating 
Bell & Howell Filmosound Library & Castle Films 


445 Park Avenue ° New York 22, N. Y. 


‘TRACK and FIELD TEAM WIN 
with the Greatest 
Sports Training Series Ever Filmed! 


12 Reels of Brand New 16mm Sound Films Produced in Collab. 
oration with the U.S. Olympic Association and the A. A.J, 


Here, for the first time, is a truly comprehensive series of coaching films. Over a year 
in the making. Every bit of photography is new and especially shot for these produc. 
tions. More than forty ranking athletes, all of Olympic calibre, from coast to coast, | 


participated by specific arrangement with the A.A.U.—under the personal supervision 
of Dan Ferris. 


Backed by extensive research into coaching methods, the films carefully show 
athletes of various ability and build—to make the lessons as widely applicable a 
possible. Where several accepted styles exist, each is shown, and the reasons for 
preference under stipulated conditions are made clear. The series is of tremendous 
value to those taking or giving track training, and, because of its engrossing methoi 
of presentation, has great general audience interest as well. 


Each of the 12 reels is $45. The cost of the entire series, if purchased at om 
time, is $475. 


Tl United World Films, Inc., 445 Park Avenue, New York 22,N.Y. 


1 am interested in the following film catalogues: 
Educational 0 Recreational 0 Religious O Z-3 


{Please send me the following films: 

“THE SPRINTS” reels) “THE SHOT- PUT” 
a | “THE HURDLES” “THE DISCUS” 
“POLE VAULT” “THE RELAYS” 
“THE. BROAD WOM” 

“TNE. STANCES” STANCES" 
Remittance enclosed Ship C.0.D. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SESSION IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


SARGENT CAMP IN_ PETERBOR- 
OUGH, NEW HAMPSHIRE, OFFERS 


Opportunity to earn undergraduate and grad- 
uate credit in a six-week summer program 
conducted at the beautiful Sargent Camp, 
1,000 feet above sea level in the Monadnock 
region of New Hampshire—an ideal location 
for a valuable course of summer study, com- 
bined with recreation. 


EIGHT COURSES OFFERED TO MEN 
AND WOMEN 
July 12 — August 21, 1948 


1. Child Growth and Development 
Professor G. Lawrence Rarick 
2. Tests and Measurements in 
Physical Education 
Professor G. Lawrence Rarick 
3. Supervision in Health and Phys- 
ical Education 
Mr. Arthur G. Miller 
4. Organization and Administration 
of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion Mr. Arthur G. Miller 
5. Leadership in Folk Dance— 
Theory and Practice 
Dr. Elizabeth Burchenal 
6. Workshop in Women’s Sports 
Emphasizing Materials and 
Methods 


Professor Gretchen Schuyler 
Professor Anne Delano 
Professor Elizabeth Richey 
7. Nature Education 
Dr. William Vinal 
8. Arts and Crafts for Elementary 
Schools Miss F. Eleanor Elliott 


Also privilege to earn American Red Cross 
Certification in WATER SAFETY. 


Recreational opportunities include swimming, canoeing, 
boating, tennis, badminton, mountain climbing. Abund- 
ant historical, cultural and recreational resources in 
the picturesque villages surrounding Sargent Camp. 
Congenial Living Arrangements in Camp— 
Community Atmosphere. 


For Details of Summer Session at Sargent 
Camp, Write 


DEAN GEORGE K. MAKECHNIE 
8-A Everett Street Cambridge 38, Mass. 


At 


MAIN CAMPUS IN BOSTON 


During the same six-week period (july 12- 
August 21, 1948) the following courses are 
offered at the main campus, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 


1. Seminar in Health, Physical Ed- 


ucation and Recreation 
Professor John M. Harmon 
Professor Leslie W. Irwin 


2. Tests and Measurements in 
Health and Physical Education 


Professor John M. Harmon 


3. School Health Education 


Professor Leslie W. Irwin 


4. Organization and Administra- 


tion of Community Recreation 
Professor James A. Wylie 


5. Organization and Administra- 
tion of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation 

Professor James A. Wylie 


6. Child Growth and Development 
Mr. Leroy G. Seils 


7. Corrective Physical Education 
Mr. Leroy G. Seils 


8. Advanced Methods in the 


Coaching of Football 
Mr. Aldo T. Donelli 


9. The Administration of Physical 
Education and Athletics in 


Colleges and Universities 
Mr. Everett Dean 
Professor John M. Harmon 


10. Advanced Methods in the 
Coaching of Basketball 


Mr. Everett Dean 


11. Advanced Methods in the 
Coaching of Track 
Mr. Douglas Raymond 


For Details of Summer Session on Main 
Campus in Boston, Write 


DR. JOHN M. HARMON 
688 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
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The LAST WORD in comfort and efficiency 


WILSON “FAMOUS PLAYER’ 
BASEBALL SHOES 


* This is America’s finest baseball shoe—favorite of hundreds of leading 


7 & professional players. Constructed over a scientifically designed 
“professional” sprint last to give perfect comfort and firm support at all 


points of strain. Made of genuine yellow back Kangaroo uppers with 


Goodyear welt. Full lightweight leather vamp lining. Finest quality oak 


tanned leather sole tap and heel piece. Fitted with Airlite cushion insole 


and heel. Wilson’s “Famous Player” Baseball Shoes score with coaches and 
players everywhere. Available in a complete range of styles and prices, 


See them at your Wilson dealer. 


Manufactured by WISCONSIN SHOE CO, 
Division of 

WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 

Chicago, New York and other leading cities 


The hand forged steel spikes are af 
ranged in relation to the bones of the 
foot to get maximum power fromleg 
muscles, aid quick getaway and pet 
mit utmost freedom of movementit 
the joints of the foot and toes. Helps 
to avoid muscle strain and fatigue 
Spikes are scientifically attached by 
hand, copper rivets with light 
weight spring-steel inner sole plates. 
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Famous SHIP 'n SHORE 
quality as advertised in 


Available in these sizes: Teens 
10 to 16, Juniors 9 to 15 and 
Misses 32 to 40. In stores from 

coast-to-coast — write us — we'll 
tell you where. Send coupon for 


werfromleg } & free folder illustrating other 
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UPLAND, PENNSYLVANIA 


— so easy to keep fresh 


— such a range of sizes 


— such wonderful value 


The easiest, simplest answer to 
classroom standardization, with 
enough sizes to fit every girl in your 


sections. Just look at these features! 


Action back 

vx Longer shirt tails 

Extra-full cut 

vx Convertible collar 

Foot-stitched tailoring 

yy Genuine pearl buttons 

vx White and vat dyed colors 


vx Sanforized, fine combed broadcloth 


AND ONLY 3 e « e $2 for Girls’ sizes 


Perfect for field and gym sports — and 
such a long life later for camp and 
summer fun. The girls will love it! 


SUSQUEHANNA WAIST CO., Upland, Pennsylvania 
| Gentlemen: Please send me SHIP 'n SHORE's free descriptive folder. 
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What Happens When Teachers 


Receive Nutrition Training? 
Workshop-Trained Teachers Led This Group 


ot 18% 

One Year's Decrease in Poor Diets 


Y/ 
Total—13% 
Yfy fy Decrease 


Group Led By Untrained Teachers 


One Year's Gain in Good Diets 
Uf 


4 Total— 


No Decrease 


Nutrition Workshop do for me? 


Before devoting part of your 
hard-earned vacation to a summer 
workshop in nutrition, you’d nat- 
urally like to know what extra 
value you would get from attending. 


A recent experiment conducted 
with two groups of children gives a 
positive answer. One group, led by 
workshop-trained teachers, easily 
showed twice as great a diet im- 
provement as the group led by 
teachers not specially trained in 
nutrition teaching ...an over- 
whelming balance in favor of 
workshop training. 


What are these workshops? 
They are special training courses 
for teachers, located in different 
sections of the country, and giving 
emphasis tonutritionand health. 
Leaders in the related fields of 
medicine, health and education # 


serve on the faculties. They lead 


the formal meetings and take part 
in the informal group sessions that 


aresomucha part ofeach workshop. 


Last summer, General Mills pro- 
vided materials for 107 of these 
workshops . . . gave special help to 
9 of them. Back of this assistance 
is the belief that teacher-education 
in nutrition is an important part of 
a program to improve the eating 
habits of the American people. 


If you would like a Directory d 
Summer Workshops in Health and 
Nutrition, please write: Education 
Section, Public Services Depart: 
ment, General Mills, Minneapolis 
1, Minnesota. 


Copyright 1948, 
General Mills, Inc, 
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GYM SUITS FOR GIRL 


@ ZIPPER FRONT 
@ Sanforized - Shrunk 


@ ELASTIC AT 
CENTER BACK 


GUARANTEED 


NO.584 


e ACTION BACK 
eWASH-FAST 
eFULL CUT 


BLUE, GREEN. 
MAROON, WHITE 


We also make cheer leaders skirts and pinnies | 
Samples FOR YOUR INSPECTION WILL BE FURNISHED UPON REQUEST 


MANUFACTURER OF HIGH STYLED GYM SUITS AT LOW PRICES! 
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What Happens When Teachers 


Receive Nutrition Training? 
Workshop-Trained Teachers Led This Group 


One Year's Gain in Good Diets 


1946 — 35.07 
— 
7/'346—35 Total—1 8 % 


Total—13% 
Decrease 
7777p 
Group Led By Untrained Teachers 


One Year's Gain in Good Diets 
Total—99 
Gain 


SS 


One Year's Decrease in Poor Diets 
Total— 

No Decrease 


Nutrition Workshop do for me? 


Before devoting part of your 
hard-earned vacation to a summer 
workshop in nutrition, you’d nat- 
urally like to know what extra 
value you would get from attending. 


A recent experiment conducted 
with two groups of children gives a 
positive answer. One group, led by 
workshop-trained teachers, easily 
showed twice as great a diet im- 
provement as the group led by 
teachers not specially trained in 
nutrition teaching ...an over- 
whelming balance in favor of 
workshop training. 


What are these workshops? 
They are special training courses 


for teachers, located in different 


sections of the country, and giving 
emphasis tonutritionand health. 
Leaders in the related fields of 
medicine, health and education ™™= 
serve on the faculties. They lead 
the formal meetings and take part 
in the informal group sessions that 


aresomucha part ofeach workshop. 

Last summer, General Mills pro- 
vided materials for 107 of these 
workshops . . . gave special help to 
9 of them. Back of this assistance 
is the belief that teacher-education 
in nutrition is an important part 
a program to improve the eating 
habits of the American people. 

If you would like a Directory of 
Summer Workshops in Health and 
Nutrition, please write: Education 
Section, Public Services Depart 
ment, General Mills, Minneapolis 
1, Minnesota. 


Copyright 1948, 
General Mills, inc, 
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Visitors to both the Eastern District and 
the National Conventions are cordially 
invited to examine these books at 
the Saunders Exhibit 


Kozman, Cassidy and Jackson on 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION METHODS 


In this brand new book the prospective teacher is shown how to plan with his 
pupils, how to help them develop qualities of leadership, and how to enable 
them to derive the greatest value from their participation in the program. Down 


to earth “know-how” is stressed, along with the modern philosophies in the 
field of physical education. 

By HILDA CLUTE KOZMAN, Ph.D., Teacher of Physical Education in Secondary Schools, Oakland, 
California, (1918-1941); ROSALIND CASSIDY, Ed.D., Professor of Physical Education, University of 


California at Los Angeles; and CHESTER O. JACKSON, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion, University of Illinois. 552 pages, 5%” x 834”, illustrated. $4.25. 


Meyer and Schwarz on TEAM SPORTS for WOMEN 


One of the many striking features of this New (2nd) Edition is the carefully 


planned chart of rules for each sport. This is a concise and simple arrange- 


ment of the most important points of conduct of each game, enabling the stu- 
dent to see at a glance the circumstances under which a foul is committed. 


By MARGARET H. MEYER, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physical Education, University of Wisconsin; 


and MARGUERITE M. SCHWARZ, Ph.D., Office of Program Research, American National Red Cross. 
431 pages, 253 illustrations. $4.25. 


Daniels et al. on MUSCLE TESTING 


For students in physical education this book is an instructive and practical tool. 
It describes in detail] (and illustrates!) the proper method of testing the contrac- 
tion of every prime mover muscle of the body. 349 how-to-do-it illustrations. 


By LUCILLE DANIELS, M.A., Director and Associate Professor of Physical Therapy, Stanford Uni- 
versity; MARIAN WILLIAMS, M.A., Assistant Professor of Physical Therapy, Stanford University; and 
CATHERINE WORTHINGHAM, M.A., Director of Professional Education, The National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, Inc. 189 pages, 8” x 1034”, with 349 illustrations. $3.00. 


. and other important Physical Education Books 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 


West Washington Square Philadelphia 5 
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Fifty-third Annual Convention 
Joint Convention with the Central District Association 


APRIL 19-23 MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


SATURDAY, APRIL 17 


9:30 a.M.-12:00 M. Meeting of Board of Directors of AAHPER. 
12:15-1:30 p.m. Luncheon of Board of Directors of AAHPER. 
2:00-5:30 P.M. Meeting of Board of Directors of AAHPER. 

7:30-10:30 p.m Meeting of Board of Directors of AAHPER. 


PRE-CONVENTION MEETINGS 
Society of State Directors of Health and Physical Education 
10:30 a.m. Registration, pre-convention arrangements, and com- 
mittee meeting. 
Chairman of Arrangements: Carl Fox, State Department of 
Education, Columbia, Mo. 
12:00 m. Luncheon. 
1:30 p.m. First General Session. 
Presiding Chairman: Charles Spencer, State Department of 
Education, Raleigh, N. C., President. 
Greetings, introductions, and announcements. Working com- 
mittee meetings in charge of committee chairmen. 
6:00 p.m. Dinner. Working committee meetings in charge of 
committee chairmen. 
9:00 p.m. Informal recreation as arranged by groups. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 18 
9:30 a.m.-12:00 Mm. Meeting of Board of Directors of AAHPER. 
1:30-4:00 p.m. Meeting of Board of Directors of AAHPER. 
3:00-5:00 p.m. Tea and reception for officers and honor guests 
of AAHPER. Sponsored by the Health and Physical 
Education Club of Kansas City, Lester Field, President. 


5:00-6:00 p.m. Meeting of Board of Directors of AAHPER. 


PRE-CONVENTION MEETINGS 

Society of State Directors of Health and Physical Education 

9:00 a.m. Second General Session. 

Presiding Chairman: Paul Landis, Ohio. 

Topic: “Health Programs in Action.” 

Panel Discussion: Thomas C. Ferguson (leader), Md.; 
Robert Yoho, Ind.; Frank S. Stafford, Washington, D. C.; 
May Hare, Kans.; Mrs. R. M. Overton, N. M.; Caro 
Lane, La.; Cecyl Havelin, Calif.; Warren Southworth, 
Wis. 

10:30 a.m. Committee Reports: Materials and Resources, Fred 
T. Brown, Tenn.; Public Relations and Publicity, Paul 
Landis, Ohio; Annual Statement, Robert Yoho, Ind. 

1:30p.m. Third General Session. 

Presiding Chairman: Thomas C. Ferguson, Md. 

Topic: “Physical Education and Recreation Programs in 
Action.” 

Panel Discussion: Simon A. McNeely (leader), Washington, 
D. C.; Jessie Garrison, Ala.; Verne Landreth, Calif.; Har- 
ley Robertson, Wash.; Caswell Miles, N., Y.; Russell 
Lyons, Miss. 

3:00 P.M. Committee Reports: Physical Education Platform, 
Simon McNeely, Washington, D. C.; Facilities, Caswell 
Miles, N. Y.; Citation, Jessie Garrison Ala. 

7:00P.m. Twenty-second Annual Banquet. 

Presiding Chairman: Carl ‘Fox, Mo. 

Toastmaster: Ray Duncan, II. 


For detailed hotel information and the hotel reservation 
form see the November, 1947, issue of the Journal, p. 655. 
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Introduction of guests and members: Charles Spencer, N. C. 
Presentation of President’s Awards: Paul Landis, Ohio. 
Program to be announced. 


National Research Council, Measurement and 
Evaluation Project 
10:00 A.m.-12:00 mM. Program to be announced. 
2:00-5 :00 p.m. 
Chairman: Leonard A. Larson, New York University, Wash- 
ington Square, New York City. 
Secretary: Thomas K, Cureton, University of Illinois, Urbana. 


Legislative Board of National Section on 
Women’s Athletics 
2 :00-9 :00 p.m. 


Chairman: Alfreda Mosscrop, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. 

Chairman-Elect: Martha Gable, Board of Education, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Secretary and Summarizer: Esther French, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal. 

Business meeting. 


Meeting of the Editorial Committee, AAHPER, Board of 
Associate Editors for the Journal, Board of Associate 
— Editors for the Research Quarterly 
:30 


Presiding Chairman: Karl W. Bookwalter, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington. 
Editor: Mary E. Wibel, AAHPER, Washington, D. C. 


MONDAY, APRIL 19 
8:00 a.m.-12:00 m. Opening registration. 
9:30 a.M.-12:00 m. Board of Directors of AAHPER. 


9:30 a.m.-12:00 M. Visitation of local programs. The public 
schools of Greater Kansas City and the Municipal Recre- 
ation Department invites each delegate to be their guest. 
Tours ,to schools will give an opportunity to observe 
various activities in the health and physical education 
program at different age-grade levels in elementary schools, 
junior high schools, and senior high schools. Health serv- 
ice, health instruction, physical education, special education, 
school and backyard playgrounds, swimming, and sports 
may be observed when visiting the schools. The Municipal 
Recreation Department will offer a tour of outdoor recre- 
ation facilities; visitation to operating program locations; 
recreation programs operated by the city for elementary 
school children as an extension of the normal school pro- 
gram in physical education; visitation to teen clubs using 
school property, and to those not using school property. 
For those interested in facilities only, visitation to the 
City Planning Commission in the City Hall for study of 
plans and facility layouts will be offered. For those inter- 
ested in departmental administration, a visit to the 
Municipal Recreation Department on the fifth floor of the 
City Hall will be valuable. Detailed information as to 
type of work at each school or recreation center together 
with information on transportation, which will be provided, 
will be available at the registration desk in the foyer of the 
Municipal Auditorium. Tours begin at 9:30 in the fore- 
noon and continue throughout the day. Mr. O. H. Day, 
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Kansas City Skyline. 


Director of Vocational 
transpertation committee. 


PRE-CONVENTION MEETINGS 
Central Association of Physical Education for College Women 
9:00 a.m.-12:00 M. 


Chairman: Miriam M. Wagner, University of Kansas City, 
Kansas City. Mo. 
8 :00-9 :00 a.m. Registration. 
9:00 a.m. Business meeting. 
Reports of Standing Committees. 
Reports of Special Committees. 
Election of officers. 


Education, is chairman of the 


11:00 a.m. 
Address: Thelma Mills, University of Missouri, Columbia. 
Topic: “Our Place in the Community.” 


National Section on Dance 
9:00 a.m.-5 :00 p.m. 


Chairman: Dudley Ashton, University of Iowa, Iowa City. 
Secretary: Jane Fox, Indiana University, Bloomington. 
Treasurer: Karen Burt, Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 
Editor: Katharine Wolfe, Public Schools, Seattle, Wash. 
Program Chairman: Victoria Schmidt, Harris Teachers Col- 
lege, St. Louis, Mo. Registration for participants is $3.00; 
for students $1.50. The demonstration from 3:30 p.m.-4.:50 
P.M. is open to all convention delegates without registration. 


Group A Group B 
9 :00-9 :30 Registration Registration 
9 :40-10 :30 Helen Gregory Gertrude Mooney 
10 :40-11 :30 Gertrude Mooney Helen Gregory 
11 :30-1.30 Lunch Lunch 
1 :30-2 :20 Eleanor Lauer Helen Dunbar 
2 :30-3 :20 Helen Dunbar Eleanor Lauer 


The Use of Percussion Music in Dance, Helen Gregory, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman. 
Mexican and South American Dances 
University of Miami, Oxford, Ohio. 
Modern Dance Lesson, Eleanor Lauer, 

Chicago, III. 
Square and Round Dances, 
Normandy, Mo. 
3:30-4:50 p.m. Demonstration. Open to all degelates. 
High School Level with Composition Based on Folk Ap- 
proach, Elizabeth Schneider, High School, Normandy, Mo. 
College Level With Composition on Rhythmic Approach, 


Anne Schley Duggan, Texas State College for Women, 
Denton, Texas. 


, Gertrude Mooney, 
Actors Company, 


Helen Dunbar, High School, 


Society of State Directors of Health and Physical Education 
9:00 a.m. Fourth General Session. 
Chairman: Simon A. McNeely, Washington, D. C. 
Committee Reports: Legislation, Julian Smith, Mich.; State 
Directors’ Fumctions, Harold Jack, Va.; Teacher Educa- 
tion, Thomas C. Ferguson, Md. 
11:00 a.m. Safety Pregrams in Action. 


Panel Discussion: George Ayars (leader), Dela.; Harold 


Jack, Va.; Perry J. Sandell 
Ray Duncan, III. 


1:00 p.m. Luncheon at R. J. Delano School, 3708 Linwood, 
1:30 p.m. Visit school. 
2:30 pm. Fifth General Session. 

Chairman: Charles E. Spencer, N. C. 

Committee Reports: History, Jessie R. Garrison, Ala; 
Necrology, Simon A. McNeely, Washington, D. C.; Con 
vention Reports, Carl Fox, Mo. 

Business meeting: President’s Report, Charles E. Spencer, 
N. C.; Secretary’s Report, Simon A. McNeely, Washing. 
ton, D. C.; Treasurer’s Report, Simon A. McNeely, Wash. 
ington D. C.; Records Report, Ray Duncan, IIl.; Resoly- 
tions Report, Verne Landreth, Calif.; Constitution Reyi- 
sions Report, Paul Landis, 


Ohio; Nominations Report, 
Harold Jack, Va.; election of officers, presentation of 


officers, unfinished business, new business, adjournment, 


» Minn.; Paul Landis, Ohio; 


Therapeutic Section with the American Physiotherapy 
Association (Kansas City District, Missouri Chapter) 


Chairman: Margaret Wiley, President of Kansas City Dis- 


trict, Missouri Chapter, American Physiotherapy As 
sociation. 
Secretary: Ellen Kelly, Chairman, Therapeutic Section, 
AAHPER. 
9:30 a.m. Tour of R. J. Delano School for Handicapped 
Children. 
10:00 a.m. Greetings, Nelle Cummings, Principal of Delano 
School. 
10:10 a.m. 


Demonstration by pupils of Delano School. 
“Posture Correction for the Child with Cerebral Palsy,” 
Mrs. Josephine Sams, Physiotherapist, Delano School. 

“Exercises in the Treatment of Scoliosis and Other Ortho- 
pedic Handicaps,” Mrs. Dorothy Jones and Irene Deschner, 
physiotherapists, Delano School. 

“Exercises in the Treatment of Infantile Paralysis,” Mar- 
garet Wiley, physiotherapist, Delano School. 

“Games for Crippled Children,” Virginia Gibson, Special 
Assistant to the Health and Physical Education Depart 
ment, Kansas City Public Schools. 

11:00 a.m. Demonstration by pupils of Benton School. 

“Square Dancing for Hard of Hearing Children,” Lavone 
Jacobson, Special Assistant to the Health and Physical 
Education Department, Kansas City Public Schools. 

11:15 a.m. Discussion of demonstrations. 


Leader and Summarizer: Margaret Poley, University o 
Colorado, Boulder. 


Legislative Board of the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics 
10:00 a.m.—5:00 P.M. 

Chairman: Alfreda Mosscrop, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 

Chairman-Elect: 
adelphia, Pa. 

Secretary and Summarizer: Esther French, Illinojs State 
Normal University, Normal. 


Martha Gable, Board of Edwcation, ’ Phil 
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American Academy of Physical Education 
President: C. H. McCloy, University of Iowa, Iowa City. 
Vice President: David K. Brace, University of Texas, 
Austin. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Harry A. Scott, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 

Historian: C. W. Savage, 310 Reamer Place, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

Detailed program will be sent by the President to the 
individual members for meetings on Sunday and Mon- 
day, April 18 and 19. 


Treasurer: Mrs. Dorothy Beatty, 308 Thornhill Road, Balti- 
more, Md. 
Business meeting. 


Notional Research Council, Measurement and 
Evaluation Project 

10:00 a.m.—I12:00 m. 
2:00—S :00 P.M. 

Chairman: Leonard A. Larson, New York University, New 

York City. 

Program to be announced. 
12:00 m—1:15 p.m. Pre-convention luncheons as desired. 
1:00—6:00 p.m. Registration. 
1:00—3:00 p.m. Visitation of local programs. 
1:00—5:00 p.m. Board of Directors of AAHPER. 


PRE-CONVENTION MEETINGS 
Phi Epsilon Kappa Fraternity 
3:00—5 :00 p.m. 
Chairman: W. C. DeTurk, Assistant Principal, Roxborough 
Senior High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Secretary: A. Romeiser, Manual High School, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
Presiding Chairman: Carl F. Treib, Occidental College, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Summarizer: Fred E. Foertsch, Division of Physical and 
Health Education, School District of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Panel Discussion Guest Speakers: Dean F. Smiley, Con- 

sultant in Health and Fitness, American Medical Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Ill., “New Horizons for School Health 
Service’; Fred V. Hein, Consultant in Health and Fitness, 
American Medical Association, Chicago, Ill., “New Hori- 
zons for Physical Education through Cooperation with 
the Physician.” 
Open discussion. 
6:00—7 :30 p.m. Dinner meeting for members of the Fraternity 
and their guests. 
6:00—7:45 p.m. Dinner meetings as desired by schools and 
colleges, sections, committees, and affiliated organizations. 


Young Men’s Christian Association 
6:00—7:45 p.m. Dinner meeting. Sponsored by Kansas City 
YMCA Committee, West Central Area Physical Educa- 
tion Committee, and the Physical Education Society 
of the YMCA’s of North America. Meeting open to any 
delegate making official reservations with Mr. S. D. Miller. 
Chairman of Arrangements: S. D. Miller, General Secretary, 
YMCA, 404 East Tenth Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Speaker: Frank S. Lloyd, Chairman, National YMCA Phys- 
ical Education Committee, The College of the City of 
New York, New York City. 


OFFICIAL OPENING SESSION 
8:00—10:00 p.m. 

Presiding: Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, Convention Manager, 
Public Schools, Kansas City. 

Invocation: Dr. Ermil B. Frye, Trinity Methodist Church, 
Kansas City. 

Music: Boys’ and Girls’ chorus, Northeast Senior High 
School, Kansas City, Mo., under the direction of Miss 
Violet Claussen. 

Greetings: The Honorable William E. Kemp, Mayor of 
Kansas City. 
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Welcome: Dr. Harold E. Moore, Superintendent of Schools, 
Kansas City. ; 

Honor Awards: Ruth B. Glassow, Chairman, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. 

Gulick Award: Jay B. Nash, Chairman, New York Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

Delta Psi Kappa Research Fellowship Award: Eurice Miller, 
Chairman, Dallas, Texas. 

Presentation of Awards: V. Blanchard, President, 
AAHPER, Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan. 

Speaker: The Honorable Ellis Arnall, Former Governor of 
Georgia. 

Topic: “There Is Only One Freedom.” 

10:00—11:00 p.m. Formal reception for officers and honor 
guests. Sponsored by the Central District Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. All delegates 
are invited. 
Chairman of Local Reception Committee: Alice Cusack, Di- 

rector of Primary Grades, Kansas City, Mo. 
11:00 p-m—1:00 a.m. Social dancing. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 20 


7:15—8:45 a.m. Breakfast meetings as desired. 
8:00 a.m.—I12:00 m. Registration. 


Symposium, Health Education Division 
9:15—11:45 a.m. 


Presiding Chairman: Arthur H_ Steinhaus, Professor of 
Physiology, George Williams College, Chicago, Vice 
President, Health Education Division. 

Summarizer: Harold T. Friermood, Secretary, National 
Council, YMCA, 347 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Symposium: “Education’s Responsibility for Attaining Health 

Goals.” 

Definition: “Health is a state of complete physical, mental, 
and social well-being and not merely the absence of dis- 
ease or infirmity” (from Preamble to Constitution of the 
World Health Organization). 

Speaker: Martha Eliot, M.D., Associate Chief, United States 
Children’s Bureau, and President of the American Public 
Health Association. 

Speaker: Brock Chisholm, M.D., Executive Secretary, In- 
terim Commission, World Health Organization. 

Discussion: “What can we do about it?” 

First Speaker: Helen Manley, Public Schools, University 
City, Mo., Immediate Past President of AAHPER. 

Second Speaker: Vincent DiGiovanna, Washington State 
College, Pullman, Wash., Chairman of Mental Health 
Section of AAHPER. 

11:30 a.m. Business meeting and confirmation of nomina- 
tions for vice president and vice president-elect. 


Symposium, Physical Education Division 
9 :15—11:45 a.m. 

Chairman: Louis F. Keller, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, Vice President, Physical Education Division. 

Discussion Leader: Rosalind Cassidy, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 

Summarizer: Mary E. McCoy, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, Dallas, Texas. 

Symposium: “Better Teachers Tomorrow.” 

“Gaps and Weaknesses in the Teaching of Physical Educa- 
tion,” as seen by a city director — A. H. Pritzlaff, Public 
Schools, Chicago; as seen by a state director — Jessie R. 
Garrison, State Department of Education, Montgomery, 
Ala. 

“Recruitment and Selection of Physical Education Teachers,” 
Anne Schley Duggan, Texas State College for Women, 
Denton. 

“Essentials in the Professional Preparation of Physical 
Education Teachers,” William F. Meredith, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

“Professional and Public Obligations of the Physical Edu- 
cation Teacher,” Harry A. Scott, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. 

General discussion. 
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11:30 a.m. 
for vice president and vice president-elect. 


Business meeting and confirmation of nominations 


Symposium, Recreation Division 
9 :15—11:45 a.m. 

Presiding Chairman: Caswell M. Miles, State Education 
Department, Albany, New York, Vice President, Recrea- 
tion Division. 

Symposium: “Professional Education for Recreation and 
Camping Personnel.” 

Panel and Work Group Chairmen: Milton R. Gabrielsen, 
New York Work Group, Chairman; Gerald B, Fitzgerald, 
Minnesota Work Group; Garrett Eppley, Indiana Work 
Group; Harold D. Meyer, North Carolina Work Group; 

ae Harley Robertson, Washington Work Group; Harry D. 

Edgren, Illinois Work Group;°C. F. Weckworth, Massa- 

a chusetts Work Group; Charles B. Cranford, California 
Work Group; Fred Coombs, Pennsylvania Work Group; 
Julian W. Smith, Michigan Work Group. 

11:00 a.m. “Our Mark in Recreation and Camping,” Caswell 

Miles. 

11:15 a.m. Business meeting and confirmation of nominations 
for vice president and vice president-elect. 

12:00 m.—1:15 p.m. Luncheons as desired by any group. 

1:00—6:00 p.m. Registration. 


SECTION MEETINGS 

ee College and University Physical Education for Men 
1 :30—3:00 p.m. 

Chairman: John Shaw, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Secretary and Summarizer: Cecil B. Hollingsworth, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

Panel: “New Directions in College Men’s Physical Edu- 
cation.” 

“Physical Education,” Frederick W. Cozens, University of 
California, Berkeley. 

“Health Education,” Charles C. Wilson, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 

“Recreation,” G. Ott Romney, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown. 

“Athletics,” L. E. Means, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Discussion Leader: Harry A. Scott, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. 


College and University Physical Education for Women 
1:30—3:00 p.m. 

Chairman: Mary R. McKee, University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia. 

Chairman-Elect: Elizabeth Beall, Wellesley College, Welles- 
ley, Mass. 

Secretary: Minnie Lynn, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Presiding Chairman: A. Gwendolyn Drew, Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Summarizer: Miriam Wagner, University of Kansas City, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

“Understanding Your Students,” Anthony Bruck, Assistant 
Professor of Psychology, University of Kansas City, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

“Report of Estes Park Workshop,” Elizabeth Halsey, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City. 

Summary of meeting by Miriam Wagner. 


Elementary School Physical Education 
1:30—3:00 p.m. 
Chairman: Edwina Jones, Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Secretary: Elizabeth Dutton, Utah State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Logan. 
Summarizer: Elsa Schneider, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 
Business meeting and election of officers. 
1:30—2:30 p.m. Demonstration by pupils from Benton Ele- 
mentary School, Kansas City, Mo., Dr. Leslie Lawing, 
Principal. 


Development of the Game of Volley Ball: Grade Two, Sky 
Ball, Lavone Jacobson, Public Schools, Kansas City, Mo: 
Grade Five, Newcomb, Thelma Bartram, Benton Schoo}, 
Grade Seven, Giant Volleyball, Mazine Cozart, Bento, 
School. 

Development of Self-Testing Activities: Grade One, Ele. 
mentary Stunts, Elma J. Lane, Benton School; Grade 
Six, Advanced Stunts, Lavone Jacobson. 

:30—3:30 p.m. Discussion directed by the chairman, a class. 

room teacher, a spesial teacher, a consultant in teacher edu. 

cation, and an elementary school principal. 


nN 


Health Instruction 


:30—3 :00 p.m. 

Chairman: Bernice Moss, University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City. 

Vice Chairman: Marjorie Eastabrooks, State Department 
of Public Instruction, Olympia, Washington. 

Secretary: Carter Burns, 1205 N. 29th Street, Kansas City, 
Kan. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

Panel Discussion: “What We Think Should be Taught in 
High School Education, and When, How, and By Whom 
It Should Be Taught,” students from Wyandotte High 
School, Kansas City, Kansas. 

Discussion Leader: Helen Barnett, Wyandotte High School, 

“The Denver Health Interest Study,” Willard N. Greim, 
Public Schools, Denver, Colo. 


Legislative Board of the Dance Section 
3:15—4:45 p.m. 


Chairman: Dudley Ashton, University of Iowa, City, 
Secretary: Jane Fox, Indiana University, Bloomington. 
Treasurer: Karen Burt, Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 
Editor: Katharine Wolfe, Public Schools, Seattle, Wash. 


Camping and Outing 


wW 


:15—4:45 p.m. 

Chairman: Julian W. Smith, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Lansing, Mich. 

Secretary: To be appointed. 

“Camping in Education Around the Nation,” Hugh B. 
Masters, Educational Director, W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion, Battle Creek, Mich. 

“Thumb Nail Sketches of a Few Action Programs” (from 
the Report of the Committee on Camping in Education); 
New York City Camping Experiment, L. B. Sharp, Life 
Camps, Inc., New York City; A Pattern of Administration 
for the School Camp, George W. Donaldson, Public School 
Camp, Battie Creek, Mich.; Documentation of Camping 
Programs, John S. Carroll, Superintendent of Schools, 
San Diego County, Calif.; Leadership Training for Camp- 
ing — Current Trends, Mabel Butler, Wesley House, St. 
Louis, Mo.; A State Program for Camping and Outdoor 
Education, Paul Landis, State Department of Public In- 
struction, Columbus, Ohio; State Legislation for School ” 
Camping, Caswell M. Miles, State Department of Educa-_ 
tion, Albany, New York. 

Discussion. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 


Health Instruction 


3:15—4:45 p.m. 


Chairman: Bernice Moss, University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City. 

Vice Chairman: Marjorie Eastabrooks, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Olympia, Wash. 

Secretary: Carter Burns, 1205 N. 29th Street, Kansas City, 
Kans. 

State Programs of Health Instruction: Illinois — Ray Dun- 
can, State Department of Education, Springfield, Ill; 
New York—Ellis Champlin, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Albany, N. Y.; North Carolina — Charles E. Spen- 
cer, State Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, N. C. 

Discussion. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 


Left to right, top: Vaughn S. Blanchard, 
President; Ruth Evans, President-Elect; 
Helen Manley, Past President. 


Left: Arthur H Steinhaus, Vice Presi- 
dent, Health Education; right: Louis F. 
Keller, Vice President, Physical Education. 


Left to right below: Caswell M. Miles, 
Vice President, Recreation; Ben W. Miller, 
Executive Secretary; Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, 
Convention Manager. 
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Schools 
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Women’s Athletics 


3:15—4:45 P.M. 
Chairman: Alfreda Mosscrop, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. 


Chairman-Elect: Martha Gable, Board of Education, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Secretary and Summarizer: Esther French, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal. 

Presiding Chairman: Ruth M. Schellberg, State Teachers 
College, Mankato, Minn. 

Panel Discussion: “Standards for Competition—Why? How: 
What?” 

Members of Panel: Alfreda Mosscrop, chairman; Louise 

j Burkle, E. I. DuPont de Nemours, representing industry ; 

Helen Hazelton, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., rep- 
resenting the colleges and universities; Dorothea Lensch, 
Bureau of Parks and Recreation, Portland, Ore., repre- 
senting the Recreation Division; Marion E. Purbeck, Public 
Schools, Hackensack, N. J., representing the high school 
age group; Bessie H. Rudd, Pembroke College, Provi- 
dence, R. I., representing the Standards Reviewing Com- 
mittee. 

Open discussion. 

Report of year’s. work. 

Elections. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


5:00—6:00 p.m. Sponsored by the Associated Convention Ex- 
hibitors. 

Committee: Floyd Cox, J. E. Porter Corporation, Ottawa, 
Ill., representing the outfitters and equipment manufac- 
turers, chairman; Marion Morris, Bristol-Myers Com- 
pany, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., representing the 
business sponsored advertising; John H. Benkhe W. B. 
Saunders Company, West Washington Square, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., representing the publishers. 

Program: Details to be announced. 


6:00—7 :45 p.m. Dinner meetings as desired by any group. 


ALL-CONVENTION DEMONSTRATION 


8:00—10:00 p.m. Sponsored by Kansas City Public Schools. 

Presiding Chairman: Helen Manley, Public Schools, Uni- 
versity City, Mo., Immediate Past President of AAHPER. 

Chairman of the Demonstration Committee: Helen Fahey, 
Supervisor of Health and Physical Education. 

In a historical review physical culture, physical training, and 
physical education activities will be demonstrated. Five 
hundred boys and girls from the local public schools will 
give a very brief review of costumes worn and activities 
included in physical culture and physical training classes. 
The activities will consist of Indian Club drills, calisthenics, 
formal exercises on German and Swedish apparatus, funda- 
mental ballet movements, and a folk dance. The program 
of physical education will show activities in a more modern 
program. Creative rhythms, self-testing, tumbling, pyra- 
mid building, individual and co-recreational activities will 
be demonstrated by students from primary grades through 
college. The public will be invited to see these all-school 
activities without charge. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 21 


7:15—8:45 a.m. Breakfast meetings as desired. 
8:00 a.m.—12:00 mM. Registration. 


Safety Education Leaders 


7:15—8:45 a.m. Breakfast meeting. This breakfast for which 
special invitations have been issued is sponsored by the Safety 
Education Section of the AAHPER, through the courtesy 
of the National Commission on Safety Education. 
Chairman: To be appointed. 
Informal Discussion Topic: “Saiety Education Projects.” 
Leader: Dr. Robert W. Eaves, Executive Secretary, National 

Commission on Safety Education, Washington, D. C. 


Facilities 
9 :00—10:30 a.m. Discussion. 

Presiding Chairman: Louis F. Keller, University of yj 
nesota, Minneapolis. 

Topic: “Planning Facilities for Physical Education and R 
reation—The National Conference Workshop and its Coase 

Speaker: Colonel Theodore P. Bank, President, The Athleti 
Institute. 

Discussion: Planning Facilities for the Neighborh 
munity, and College. an 

Panel Members: Caswell M. Miles, State Department of 
Education, Albany, N. Y., leader; Harry A. Scott, chair. 
man, New York-New Jersey Work Group, summarizer: 
Leah Gregg, Texas Work Group; Thomas C. Ferguson 
chairman, Maryland-Virginia Work Group; August H 
Pritzlaff, chairman, Illinois Work Group; Clair V. Lang. 
ton, chairman, Oregon Work Group; William L, Hughes 
chairman, Pennsylvania-Delaware Work Group; G, Ott 
Romney, chairman, West Virginia Work Group; J. Holly 
Ashcraft, chairman, California Work Group; Lewis R 
Barrett, chairman, Massachusetts Work Group. 


Aquatics 
9 :00—10:30 a.m. 

Chairman: Jack Torney, University of Washington, Seattle 

— Gertrude Goss, Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. 

Representative to Assembly: Dorothy MacLean, University 
of Washington, Seattle 5. 

Committee Reports: Committee on the Convention Aquatic 
Demonstration, D, E. Trimble, Downtown YMCA, Kansas 
City, Mo., chairman; Committee on Aquatic Leadership, 
Dorothy MacLean, University of Washington, Seattle, 
chairman; Committee on Officiating, Virginia Dix Sterl- 
ing, University of Iowa, Iowa City; Committee on Syn- 
chronized Swimming, Pageants, and Water Shows, Anne 
Ross, Washington University, St. Loyis, Mo., chairman, 

Addresses: “New Horizons in Aquatic Research,” Gertrude 
Goss, Smith College, Northampton, Mass.; “New Horizons 
in Aquatics,” Carroll Bryant, American National Red 
Cross, Washington D. C. 

Open discussion. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

Summary. 

Dance 
9 :00—10 :30 a.m. 

— : Dudley Ashton, State University of Iowa, Iowa 

ity. 

Secretary and Summarizer: Jane Fox, Indiana University, 
Bloomington. 

Treasurer: Karen Burt, Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 

Editor: Katharine Wolfe, Public Schools, Seattle, Wash. 

“An Administrator Looks at Dance,” Jay B. Nash, New 
York University, New York City. 

Teachers Look at Dance: From the creative viewpoint, 
Hermine Sauthoff, Public Schools, Madison, Wis.; From 
the social forms viewpoint, Alma Hawkins, George Wil- 
liams College, Chicago, Ill.; From the observer’s view- 
point, Elsa Schneider, U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Report: Projects of the Study Committee, National Section 
on Dance, Lois Ellfeldt, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 


Therapeutics 
9 :00—10:30 a.m. 
Chairman: Ellen Kelly, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College. 


Chairman-Elect: Cecil W. Morgan, Division of Physical 
Reconditioning, Office of the Surgeon General, Washingto 

Secretary: Virginia Gibson, President of Exceptional Child 
Group, Public Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 

Topic: “Physical Education and Recreation in Rehabilita- 
tion.” 
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Elizabeth Craybeal 
President 


L. P. Washburn 
President-Elect 


M. Gladys Scott 
Secretary- Treasurer 


Central District Association Officers 


Speaker: “A Report of Two Years’ Progress,” H. Harrison 
Clarke, Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 

Speaker: “Education in Daily Living Through Corrective 
Therapy,” Jack E. Jones, President, Association for 
Mental and Physical Rehabilitation. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

Second Program Topic: To be announced. 


Executive Committee, Women’s National Officials 
Rating Committee 


10:45 a.m.—12:15 p.m. 
Chairman: Christine White, Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. 
Secretary and Summarizer: Bernice Cooper, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal. 
Business meeting. 


City Directors 
10:45 a.m.—12:15 p.m. 

Chairman: Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, Public Schools, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Chairman-Elect: Richard Hayes, Public Schools, Yonkers, 
N. Y. 

Secretary: Mazie V. Scanlan, Public Schools, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

Secretary-Elect: Edwin Graham, Public Schools, Aberdeen, 
Wash. 

Summarizer: Merle Henre, Public Schools, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

Discussion Leader: A. H. Pritzlaff, Public Schools, Chicago. 

Topics: “Problems in Administration and Athletics,” Willard 
N. Greim, Public Schools, Denver, Colo.; “Curriculum 
Development in Health Education,” Rose Lammel, Re- 
search Associate, Horace Mann Lincoln Institute of School 
Experimentation, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City; “Teacher Education,’ Anne Schley 
Duggan, Texas State College for Women, Denton, Texas. 


Professional Education 
10:45 am.—12:15 p.m. 


Chairman: Ralph A. Piper, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis. 

Chairman-Elect: Lioyd Jones, Pennsylvania State College. 

Vice Chairman: Vincent DiGiovanna, Washington State 
College, Pullman. 

Secretary: A. Gwendolyn Drew, Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
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Summarizer: Miss Ray A. Frazer, Denver University, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Report on the Spring Mill Park Conference on Graduate 
Study in Physical Education and Related Fields, S. C. 
Staley, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

Recommended Standards of Professional Preparation Pro- 
posed by the Committee on Physical Education and Rec- 
reation in Rehabilitation, Josephine Rathbone, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Establishment of Standards for Professional Preparation and 
Certification at the State Level— Standards Developed in 
Pennsylvania, Lloyd M. Jones, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College; Standards Developed in Minnesota, Carl 
L. Nordly, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

Open discussion. 

Research 
10:45 a.m.—I12:45 p.m. 

Chairman: Thomas K. Cureton, Jr., University of Illinois, 
Urbana. 

Chairman-Elect: Carolyn W. Bookwalter, 527 South High- 
land, Bloomington, Ind. 

Secretary: H. Harrison Clarke, Springfield College, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Business meeting, combined group, for election of officers. 

Section A, Research Papers: “Reduction of Energy Expendi- 
ture in the Standing Position of Young Mothers,” Alma 
C. Kelly, Director of Research, Hiram House, Cleveland, 
Ohio; “A Study of Emotions Relative to Selected Ath- 
letic Sports,’ Warren R. Johnson, University of Denver, 
Denver, Colo.; “The Effect of Smoking Upon Recovery 
from Localized Muscular Fatigue,” Peter V. Karpovich, 
Springfield College, Springfield, Mass.; “Prediction of 
Treadmill Running Time from Heartograph Measure- 
ments,” A. E. Willett, University of Illinois, Urbana; 
“The Use of the Motor Quotient in Assigning Relative 
Grades in Physical Education,” Theresa Anderson, North 
High School, Des Moines, Iowa; Report on the Section 
Project, “Methods of Research Applied to Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation.” 

Section B, Reports on Chapters of the Research Monograph: 
“Methods of Research Applied to Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation.” 

Presiding Chairman: M. Gladys Scott, University of Iowa. 

Student Section 
10:45 a.m.—12:45 p.m. 

Chairman: Nancy H. Neville, Washington University, St. 

Louis, Mo. 
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Secretary: Marjorie Whitfield, University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia. 


Faculty Advisor: Jane D. White, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Panel Topic: “Student Teaching.” 

“Academic and Professional Preparation,” Jo Ellen Canada, 
Texas State College for Women, Denton. 


“For One Semester,” Ellen Lyga, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City. 


“A Requirement for Student Teaching on Both the Ele- 
mentary and High School Levels,’ Walter Molo, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Unbana. 

“The Value of a Five-Year Major Program,” Marshall 
Taylor, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

“Community Participation Plan,” Carl Fant, George Williams 
College, Chicago, III. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 


11:00 am.—12:15 p.m. Inspection of exhibits by Board of 


Directors. 
12:15—1:30 p.m. Informal luncheons as desired. 


International Relations 
12:15—1:30 p.m. Luncheon. Sponsored by the International 

Relations Committee of the AAHPER. Open to all mem- 

bers of the convention. 

Program: Report on Pan-American Institute, C. H. McCloy, 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, President of the Pan- 
American Institute; Physical Education in Japan, Eleanor 
Metheny, University of Southern California, Los Angeles ; 

Physical Education in France, Summer 1947, Dorothy Ains- 
worth, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


Young Men’s Christian Association 

12:15—1:30 p.m. Luncheon. Sponsored by Kansas City YMCA 
Committee, West Central Area Physical Education Commit- 
tee, and the Physical Education Society of the YMCA’s of 
North America. Meeting is open to any delegate to the 
convention. 

Chairman of Arrangements: S. D. Miller, General Secretary, 

YMCA, 404 East Tenth Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 

Program: Addresses and discussion on professional problems. 
:00—6:00 p.m. Registration. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 

:45—3:15 p.m. Reports on Crucial Problems by National 

Committee Chairmen. 

Presiding: V. S. Blanchard, President, AAHPER, Public 
Schools, Detroit, Mich. 

Camping in Education, Julian Smith, State Department of 
Education, Lansing, Mich. 

Facilities, Clair V. Langton, Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis. 

Intergroup Education, Grover W. Mueller, Public Schools, 
Philadelphia Pa. 

International Relations, Dorothy Ainsworth, Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass. 

Legislation, August Pritzlaff, Public Schools, Chicago, IIl. 

Professional Education, Anne S. Duggan, Texas State Col- 
lege for Women, Denton. 

Professional Ethics, Margaret C. Brown, Panzer College, 
East Orange, N. J. 

Relationships with the Armed Forces, C. L. Brownell, 
Columbia University, New Yiork City. 


ALL-CONVENTION MOTION PICTURES 
3:30—5 :30 p.m. Sponsored by the National Visual Education 
‘Committee. 
Chairman: Pauline Brooks Williamson, National Arts Club, 
Gramercy Park, New York, N. Y. 
Summarizer: E. Patricia Hagman, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Theme: “New Horizons in Visual Education.” Showing and 
discussion of professional and amateur motion pictures in 
health, physical education, recreation, and safety. 


_ 


Women’s National Officials Reting Committee National 


Judges, Officials, and Board Chairmen 
3:30—5 :00 P.M. 


Chairman: Christine White, Wheaton College, Norton, Mass 

Secretary and Summarizer: Bernice Cooper, Illinois State 
Normal University, Bloomington, III. 

Business meeting. 


REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY OF THE AAHPER 

:30—5 :30 p.m. 

Presiding: Vaughn S. Blanchard, Public Schools, Detroit, 
Mich., President, AAHPER. 

The agenda, official cards for attendance, and voting priy- 
ileges have been mailed to members or proxies whose of. 
ficial status has been reported to the headquarters office 
Any delegates not reported to the headquarters office are 
requested to report to clarify their status. Members of 
the Association, other than official delegates, may attend 
the meeting without vote. However, they are permitted 
to speak briefly before the Representative Assembly on any 
given problem only by request of an Assembly member and 
unanimous consent of all delegates present. 


CHUCK WAGON SUPPER 


:30—10 :30 p.m. Sponsored by the local organizations. Plaid 


shirts, blue jeans, boots and sombreros will be the “New 
Look” for the Chuck Wagon Supper and Western Show 
in the arena of the Auditorium. The Chuck Wagon Supper 
will take the place of the annual formal banquet and will be 
followed by dances performed by Indians from Haskell Ip. 
stitute and authentic square dances by Missourians. Music 
for the square dances will be furnished by the Rhythm 
Ramblers. Additional features on the program wi!! typify 
the West in all its color and tradition. Everyone attending 
the Chuck Wagon Supper is invited to enter into the Spirit 
of the West by wearing any western paraphernalia which he 
or she possesses. Barbara Henderson, Director of Inter- 
mediate Grades, is chairman of the Chuck Wagon Supper. 


10:30 p.m.—1:00 a.m. Free. 


Health Forum 


8:15—9:45 p.m. Sponsored by the auxiliaries of the accredited 


hospitals of the Jackson County Medical Society. This is 
the last of seven programs in the 1947-48 Lecture Series 
Jackson County, Missouri, Health Forum. There are no 
reserved seats, and no admission charge, and the lecture is 
open to the public. 

Speaker: Morris Fishbein, M. D., Editor of the Journal of 

the American Medical Association, Chicago, III. 

Topic: “Keep Fit and Like It.” 


THURSDAY, APRIL 22 


:00 a.w.—12:00 mM. Registration. 


SECTION MEETINGS 
Dance 


:00—10:30 a.m. 


Chairman: Dudley Ashton, State University of Iowa, Iowa © 
City. 

Secretary-Summarizer: Jane Fox, Indiana University, - 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Treasurer: Karen Burt, Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 

Editor: Katharine Wolfe, Public Schools, Seattle, Wash. 

Demonstrations: (1) Creative Expression Through Rhythms, 
Grade One, Seven Oaks School, Kansas City, Mo., Kay 
Andrews, teacher; Use of Recorded Accompaniment for 
Creative Rhythms; (2) The Dance in Painting and Sculp- 
ture, Juana de Laban, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; 
dance group from Northwest Missouri State Teachers 
College, Marysville, Missouri, under the direction of 
Wincie Ann Carruth. 

Election of national officers and central district officers. 


Institutional Recreation and Private Recreation 


:00—10:30 A.M. 


Chairman: Harry D. Edgren, George Williams College; 
Chicago 15, 

Secretary: To be appointed. 

Program: To be announced. 
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Educational and commercial exhibits are scheduled 
throughout the convention. At least a dozen organiza- 
tions and agencies have made reservations for educational 
exhibits and 40 companies had contracted to exhibit at 
the time the program went to press. 


Private School Physical Education 
9:00—10:30 A.M. 

Chairman: George R. Staten, John Burroughs School, Pine 
Road, St. Louis, Mo. 

Secretary: Karl Long. 

Summarizer: To be announced. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

Trends in Physical Education for Girls, Helen Manley, Pub- 
lic Schools, University City, Mo., Past President of 
AAHPER. 

Cooperation of the School Physician in the Health and 
Physical Education Program, Wesley P. Cushman, Ohio 
State University, Columbus. 

Democracy in Athletics and Recreation, Lee McCandless, 
Assistant to the President, Principia Academy, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Open discussion. 

School Recreation 
9:00—10:30 A.M. 

Chairman: Ruth Abernathy, University of Texas, Austin. 

Chairman-Elect: To be elected. 

Secretary and Summarizer: Carl A. Troester, Jr., Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

Panel Discussion: “The School’s Role in a Community- 
Wide Recreation Program.” 
Panel Members: William K. Streit, Public Schools, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Theodore P. Bank, The Athletic Institute, 
Chicago, Ill.; Carolyn W. Bookwalter, Extension Division, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind.; Milo Christiansen, 
Superintendent of Recreation, District of Columbia, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Martha Gable, Board of Education, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; A. H. Pritzlaff, Public Schools, Chicago, 
Ill.; Arthur Smith, Public Schools, Great Neck, N. Y. 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
10:45 am.—12:15 p.m. 

Music: Spirituals, Lincoln High School, Kansas City, Mo., 
under the direction of Mr. John Williams. 

Presiding: Elizabeth Graybeal, University of Minnesota, 
Duluth, President, Central District Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 

Speaker: Ethel Alpenfels, Specialist in Anthropology, Bu- 
reau for Intercultural Education, New York. 

Topic: “Opportunities for Intergroup Education in the 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation Program.” 


Central District Association 
12:15—1:30 p.m. Luncheon. 
Presiding Chairman: Elizabeth Graybeal, University of Min- 
nesota, Duluth, President. 
1:00—6:00 p.m. Registration. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


Measurement and Evaluation 
1:45—3:15 p.m. 


Chairman: Esther French, Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal. 

Chairman-Elect:. Granville Johnson, Denver University, 
Denver, Colo. 

Secretary and Summarizer: Dorothy Mohr, University of 
Oregon, Eugene. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

Measurement, An Essential Part of the Teaching Procedure, 
Ruth Glassow, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Demonstration and Discussion, Objective Strength Tests 
of Affected Muscle Groups in Orthopedic Disabilities, H. 
Harrison Clarke, Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 
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1 -45—3 15 pM. 


Demonstration and Evaluation of the Electrocardiogram for 
the Appraisal of Cardiovascular Condition in Normal 
Subjects, T. K. Cureton, B. H. Massey, and J. G. Wolf, 
Physical Fitness Laboratory, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

Demonstration and Discussion, Physical Efficiency. Test for 
College Women, M. Gladys Scott, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City. 


Professional and Public Relations 


Chairnian; Howard G. Danford, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee. 

Chairman-Elect: S. Eugena Fairchild, West Point High 
School, Kansas City, Mo. 

Secrétary:, Martha A. Gable, Public Schools, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Business meeting and election of officers. 

What the Public Thinks of Physical Education— A Sum- 
mary of Several Hundred Interviews Conducted in a Num- 
ber of Different States, Bernard E. Hughes, University of 
Colorado, Boulder. 

What We Want the Public To Think of Physical Education, 
speaker to be announced. 

Topic: “How Can We Change the Thinking of the Public 
From What It Now Is to What We Would Like It To 
Be?” 

Panel: Katherine L. Cronin, University of Wisconsin, Mad- 
ison; W. K. Streit, Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio; Tom 
Yoe, Director of Public Relations, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence; Ernest Mehl, sportswriter, Kansas City Star, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Dan Partner, Director, News Bureau, 
University of Colorado, Boulder; John Thornberry, Radio 
Station WHB, Kansas City, Mo. 


Professional Education 


1 :45—3:15 p.m. 


Topic: “The Establishment of National Standards for Rating 
Institutions Offering Professional Preparation in Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation.” 

The Justification for Establishment of Minimum Standards 
for the Professional Preparation of Physical Education 
Personnel, H. Harrison Clarke, Springfield College, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Presentation of the Recommended Basic Standards for Pro- 
fessional Preparation in Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Anne S. Duggan, Texas State College for 
Women, Denton, ‘Chairman of the Professional Education 
Committee of the AAHPER. 


Panel Discussion: Rosalind Cassidy, University of California, 
Los Angeles, representing the National Association of 
Physical Education for College Women; William F. Mere- 
dith, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, represent- 
ing the College Physical Education Association (Men) ; 
Thomas C. Ferguson, State Department of Education, 
Baltimore, Md., representing the Society of State Di- 
rectors of Health and Physical Education; Gerald B. 
Fitzgerald, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, repre- 
senting the Recreation Division; Helen Manley, Public 
Schools, University City, Mo., representing the City Di- 
rectors of Health Physical Education, and Recreation; 
Paul R. Washke, University of Oregon, Eugene, repre- 
senting the Physical Education Division; Mabel E. Rugen, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, representing the 
Health Education Division. 

Summary. 

Business meeting and elecfion of officers. 


ALL-CONVENTION STUDENT SESSION 


3 :30—5 :30 P.M. 


Chairman: Anne Schley Duggan, Texas State College for 
Women, Denton. 


Summarizer: Clifford L. Brownell, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. 


Symposium Topic: “New Horizons—What Lies Ahead?” 
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Health, Helen Manley, Public Schools, University City, 


Mo. 


Physical Education, Rosalind Cassidy, University of Cal- 


ifornia, Los Angeles. 


Recreation, to be announced. 
Public School Administration, Ellis H. Champlin, State Edu- 


cation Department, Albany, N. Y. 


Teacher Education, Elizabeth Halsey, State University of 


Iowa Iowa City. 


Athletics, Blair Gullion, Washington University, St. Louis, 


Mo. . 
NSWA Rules and Editorial Committee 


3 :30—5 :30 p.m. 
Chairman: 


Natalie Smith, Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
Mass. 


Summarizer: Jane Mott, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 
Business meeting. 


MEETING OF ALL STATE, DISTRICT, AND NATIONAL 
OFFICERS; BOARD OF DIRECTORS; PAST PRESIDENTS; 


NATIONAL SECTION CHAIRMEN 
STATE DIRECTORS 


3:30—5 :30 p.m. Sponsored by the Central District Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. All of the 
above listed groups are cordially invited to attend. 
Presiding Chairman: 


Elizabeth Graybeal, Duluth State 
Teachers College, Duluth, Minn., President of Central 
District Association. 


Discussion Leader: C. L. Brownell, Teachers College, Co- 


lumbia University, New York, N. Y. 


Program: Open discussion of problems of the organized pro- 


fession pertinent to all officers and of the role of the local, 
state, district, and national associations in obtaining nation- 
wide understanding and support for action proposals to 
meet needs. 


6:15—7:45 p.m. Dinner meetings as desired. 


NSWA State Representatives 


6:15—7:45 p.m. Dinner meeting. 
Chairman: Martha Gable, Public Schools, Phildelphia, Pa. 
Summarizer: Jane D. White, Washington University, St. 


Louis, Mo. 


Business and social meeting. 


FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 


8:15—10:15 p.m. 
Music: Ensemble- from Junior College, Kansas City, Mo., 


under the direction of Mr. George Keenan. 
Presiding: V. S. Blanchard, President, AAHPER, Public 


Schools, Detroit, Mich. 


Speaker: Dr. R. L. Sensenich, South Bend, Indiana, Presi- 


dent-Elect, American Medical Association. 


Topic: “The Physician and School Health and Physical 


Education.” 


10:30 p.m.—1:00 a.m. Social dancing. 
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Liberty Memorial in 
Kansas City, Missouri 


FRIDAY, APRIL 23 


7:15—8:45 a.m. Breakfast meetings as desired. 
8:00 a.m.—12:00 m. Registration. 


Legislative Board of the Dance Section 


9 :00—10:30 a.m. 


Chairman: Dudley Ashton, University of Iowa, Iowa City, 

Secretary: Jane Fox, Indiana University, Bloomington. 

Treasurer: Karen Burt, Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 

Editor: Katharine Wolfe, Public Schools, Seattle, Wash. 
New Board of Directors, AAHPER 


9:00 a.m—12:00 m. 


Chairman: Ruth Evans, Public School System, Springfield, 
Mass., President-Elect, AAHPER. 


SECTION MEETINGS 
College Recreation 


9 :00—10:30 a.m. 


9 


Chairman: John Scannell, Notre Dame University, South 
Bend, Ind. 

Chairman-Elect: To be elected. 

Secretary: To be appointed. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

Topic: “Relationship Between Recreation and Organized 
Intramural Athletics.” 

Speakers: A. A. Esslinger, Springfield College, Springfield, 
Mass.; Lloyd Messersmith, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, Dallas, Texas. 


Health Service in Education 


:00—10 :30 a.m. 


School Physicians: Louis R. Burnett, M. D., University of 
Maryland, College Park, chairman; Charles B. Lewis, 
M.D. State Department of Education, Providence, R. I, 
secretary. 

School Nursing: No election held. 

Dental Health: Leon R. Kramer, D. D. S., Director, Division - 
of Dental Hygiene, State Board of Health, Topeka, Kans., 
chairman; John C. Brauer, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash., secretary. 

Presiding Chairman: Louis R. Burnett, M. D., University of 
Maryland, College Park. 

Summarizer: Mildred L. Cook, Supervisor of School Nurses, 
227 Library Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

“School Health Services in Education,” Charles C. Wilson, 
M.D., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

“Dental Health Programs for Elementary and Secondary 
Schools,” Leon R. Kramer, D.D.S., Director, Division of 
Dental Hygiene, State Board of Health, Topeka, Kans. © 

Business meeting and election of officers for all three sections. 


Intramural Athletics 


9 :00—10:30 a.m. 


Chairman: John B. Van Why, Wittenberg College, Spring- 
field, Ohio. 

Chairman-Elect: L. Carroll Adams, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Secretary: L. G. Staley, Ohio State University, Columbus. 

“Touch Football as an Intramural Sport,’ Paul R. Washke, 
University of Oregon, Eugene. 

Panel Discussion: “Current Problems and Trends in Intra- 
mural Athletics.” 

Panel Members: Elmer D. Mitchell, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, chairman; Willis J. Baughman, Wittenberg 
College, Springfield, Ohio; Ray O. Duncan, State De- 
partment of Education, Springfield, Ill.; W. A. Me- 
Farland, State Department of Public Instruction, Iowa 
City, Iowa; Louis E. Means, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln; Don F. Powell, University of. Kansas, Lawrence. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 


Research Council of the National Research Section 
10:45 aM—I12:1£ p.m. Business meeting. 


Chairman: Leonard A. Larson, New York University, New 
York City. 

Secretary: Thomas K. Cureton, Jr., University of Illinois, 
Urbana. 


Industrial Recreation 
10:45 a.m—12:45 P.M. 


Chairman: Floyd Eastwood, Los Angeles University, La 
Habra, Calif. 

Secretary: To be appointed. 

Presiding Chairman: R. Cal Skillman, President, Industrial 
Recreation Association, Director, Publications, Champion 
Paper and Fiber Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 

Subject: “Why is Industrial Recreation a Permanent Part 
of Industrial Relations?” 

Panel: Chet Holloux, Director of Recreation, Kansas City 
Power and Light Company, Kansas City, Mo.; Terry 
Osborne, General Secretary, Director, YMCA, Kansas 
City, Mo.; E. B. DeGroote, Director, Employee Services, 
Servel Inc., Evansville, Ind. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 


Men’s Athletics 
10:45 a.m.—12:15 p.m. 


Chairman: P. C. Cobb, Public Schools, Dallas, Texas. 

Chairman-Elect: Ralph Furey, Columbia University, New 
York City. 

Secretary: Jeff Farris, Arkansas State Teachers College, 
Conway. 

Summarizer: Lioyd Messersmith, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas, Texas. 

Business meeting and election of officers. Nominating Com- 
mittee: Ralph Furey, chairman. 

Topic: “New Horizons in Athletics,” Ralph Furey, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y.; D. X. Bible, University of 
Texas, Austin; W. O. Hunter, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles. 

Panel discussion led by J. W. Kistler, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge. 


Mental Health 
10:45 am.—12:15 p.m. 


Chairman: Vincent DiGiovanna, State College of .Washing- 
ton, Pullman. 

Secretary: Ruth Fulton, University of California, Los An- 
geles. 

Summarizer: George T. Stafford, University of Illinois, 
Urbana. 

Business meeting and election of officers. The Nominating 
Committee is composed of Arthur A. Esslinger, Spring- 
field College, Springfield, Mass.; H. H. House, State 
College of Washington, Pullman; Leslie Irwin, Boston 
University, Boston Mass. 

“Preventive and Remedial Values of Physical Education in 
the Mental Hygiene Program,” C. H. McCloy, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City. 

“The Psychiatrist Speaks to the Physical Educator,” Ed- 
ward Greenwood, M.D., Director, The Southard School, 
Menninger Foundation, 2200 West Sixth Avenue, To- 
peka Kans. 
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Women’s Athletics 


10:45 a.m.—12:15 p.m. 


Chairman: Alfreda Mosscrop, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 

Secretary: Esther French, Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Dorothy Beatty, 308 Thornhill Road, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Chairman-Elect: Martha Gable, Public Schools, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Presiding Chairman: Martha Gable, Public Schools, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Summarizer: Ruth Hoover, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 

Program’ Chairman: Ruth M. Schellberg, Mankato State 
Teachers College, Mankato, Minn. 

Demonstration: Techniques and teaching devices for golf, 
speedball, volleyball, swimming officiating. 


12:15—1:30 p.m. School and college reunion luncheons. 


Smith College. 
Chairman: Dorothy Ainsworth, Northampton, Mass. 


1:00—6:00 p.m. Registration. 


SECTION MEETINGS 
Municipal Recreation and Park Recreation 


1:45—3:15 p.m. 


Chairman: Dorothea M. Lensch, Bureau of Parks and Pub- 
lic Recreation, Portland, Ore. 


Secretary: To be appointed. 


Discussion: (1) The Job Analysis of Municipal and Park 
Recreation Positions; (2) The Qualifications for Munici- 
pal and Park Recreation Positions; (3) The Emphasis in 
the Professional Recreation Curriculum on: Social 
Science; Psychology; English, Literature, and Speech; 
Natural Science; Fine Arts; Recreation Administration, 
Theory, and Practice; and Skills in Recreation Leadership 
and Activity. 

Recommendations from the District Chairmen:. Central, 
G. B. Fitzgerald, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; 
Eastern, Milton Howard, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Midwest; Hayes A. Richardson, Director of Wel- 
fare, Kansas City, Mo.; Northwest, Walter Pollock, Pro- 
ject Services Advisor, Vancouver Washington Housing 
Authority, Vancouver, Wash.; Southern, Wayne Shields, 
Department of Recreation, Athens, Ga.; Southwest, Charles 
B. Cranford, San Francisco State College, San Francisco, 
Calif. 


Nutrition Education 


:45—3:15 P.m. 


Chairman: Alice Smith, State Department of Health, Lan- 
sing, Mich. 

Secretary: Mrs. Gertrude Austin, American Institute of 
3aking, Chicago, Ill. 


Public School Physical Education 


1:45—3:15 p.m. 


Chairman: John S. Ludham, Public Schools, Maywood, IIl. 

Vice Chairman: Roy McMurray, Public Schools, Saginaw, 
Mich. 

Secretary and Summarizer: Joseph V. Burns, Public Schools, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

Theme: “Today, and a View of Our Horizons.” 

Panel; Elmon L. Vernier, Public Schools, Baltimore, Md., 
chairman; Elementary Level — Elsa Schneider, U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, Washington, D. C.; Junior High School 
Level — Carl Fox, State Department of Public Instruction, © 
Jefferson City, Mo.; High School Level—Clara Nichols, 
John Rogers High School, Spokane, Wash.; Teacher- 
Education Level—E. R. Quinn, East Oregon College of 
Education, LaGrande, Ore.; Recreation— Milton A. 
Gabrielsen, New York University, New York City. 


(Continued on Page 220) 
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Physicians and Schools 


Proceedings of the Conference on the Cooperation of the Physician 
in the School Health and Physical Education Program 


Report of Section II: School Health Programs and Studies 


of the reports on Suggested School Health Policies 

and The School Administrator, Physician, and 
Nurse in the School Health Program. Therefore, it 
was possible for the Section to concern itself largely 
with the problem of implementation and further de- 
velopment of present school health programs. The 
Section found itself giving major attention to the fol- 
lowing topics: 

1. The discovery of state and local experiences which 
would be helpful to other states and communities. 

2. The listing of questions which need to be an- 
swered either from experience or through new studies. 

3. The development of appropriate organization at 
the state and local level for promoting the school health 
program. 


| N general, Section II accepted the recommendations 


State and Leca! School Health Experiences 

Reports from local health councils regarding the 
promotion of school health programs and descriptions 
of organization at the state level in Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, New Jersey, Ohio, Virginia, Massachusetts, 
Arkansas, and Pennsylvania clearly indicate that we 
are not ready for a standard type of organization at the 
state or local level, but rather that the experiences of 
many communities and states should be collected and 
made available to people in other areas. 

It was pointed out that in many communities health 
education coordinators in schools, in health depart- 
ments, and in counties are helping to develop the co- 
operative type of organization which was discussed. 

Tt was suggested that the U. S. Office of Education 
be requested to establish a clearing house for publica- 
tions and materials dealing with school health pro- 
grams and school health service practices. 

Agencies preparing school health service publications 
were urged to establish the practice of sending copies 
of such material to the Bureau of Health Education of 
the American Medical Association. 

It was felt that an evaluation of community and 
school organization at both the state and local level is 
needed. A better picture of the benefits to be derived 
from cooperative organization would be of real value. 
An evaluation of the results of the school health pro- 
gram in terms of eventual impact on the health of the 
community is also needed. 


Questions That Need to be Answered 
Discussion of the second problem brought forth a 


In the February Journal appeared the introductory ma- 
terial and Report of Section I, School Health Services. 


good many suggestions for needed studies and for jm- 
proved organization of information which may already 
exist. Some of these recommendations together with 
suggestions related to them follow: 

1. How can adequate facilities for health examina- 
tions be secured? 

2. How can communities be informed about health 
and medical service? In this connection the present 
program in Iowa in which interprofessional groups 
are presenting these problems to the local community 
through forums was described. 

3. Why do people fail to seek adequate medical care 
when it is available? 

4. To what extent do parents receive health educa- 
tion through the health program in the schools? 

5. What is the value to the family of the continuing 
use of the family physician? It was brought out that 
in many instances inability to secure medical care is 
due to failure of the family to obtain a medical adviser, 
a family physician. 

6. How can people be persuaded to secure a family 
physician ? 

7. How can education to promote the use of medical 
and health facilities be related to the availability of these 
facilities? It was pointed out that we sometimes edu- 
cate for facilities which do not exist and often do not 
key our education to existing facilities. 

8. How ready is the medical profession to give health 
examinations ? 

9. To what extent does 
carry over into adult life? 

10. How can teachers become skilled at screening 
procedures which will be useful to and accepted by 
physicians ? 

11. What can be accomplished by educating the pub- 
lic to the intelligent use of medical service? 

12. How can schools assist the professional groups, 
including medicine? It was pointed out that the school 
is constantly seeking the aid of various professional 
groups, especially the medical profession, to help in the 
development of its school health program. However, 
little attention has been given to ways in which the 
school might be of assistance to the professions and to 
the official and voluntary health agencies which are 
asked to help in the development of the school health 
program. 

13. How can the private practitioner of medicine be 
more helpful to the school as an adviser about the 
health needs of the child as they relate to his educa- 
tional program? 


school health education 
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14. What are the values of health education to the 
physician ? 

15. What school groups should be given health ex- 
aminations and when should these examinations be 
conducted ? It was pointed out that in one community 
the tenth or eleventh grade pupils were examined 
through the summer by pre-planning at the end of the 
school year in cooperation with the medical profession. 
It was suggested that we may not have the final answer 
as to when and under what conditions health examina- 
tions can best be obtained. 

16. Is it possible to determine by studies the reasons 
for some of the discords between the various individ- 
uals or groups who are concerned with the school health 
program ? 

17. What is the origin of misunderstandings as to 
the place of physical education, health education, and 
medical service among the people who are concerned 
with these programs? The need to learn more about the 
misunderstandings of the general public with regard to 
various phases of the school health program was 
stressed. 

18. How effective is the physical educator’s classifica- 
tion of boys and. girls for physical activity where 
medical service for this purpose is not available? 


19. What techniques can be used for purposes of 
classification, and how desirable and effective are they? 

20. What is the relation of modern education, in- 
cluding physical education, to emotional maturity and 
psychological disorders in children? 

21. What are the effects of interscholastic activities 
on the physical and mental health and personality of 
students ? 


22. What is the extent of fatigue among high school 
and college students, especially girls, and what are the 
causes ? 

23. What is the best type of activity program for 
schools at various levels? 

The Section had no fixed plan by which this rather 
long list of studies could be made. It did feel that the 
groups participating in the Conference are and should 
be concerned with problems of this type and that each 
of the four groups could make a real contribution to- 
ward increasing knowledge in these areas. 


Organization at the State and Local Level 

The Section felt that the third phase of the discus- 
sion, relating to appropriate organization at the state 
and local level, offered the most hopeful possibilities for 
implementing the work of the Conference. While too 
much cannot be expected from the publication of printed 
material, it can lead the way to planning at the state 
and local level which will continue the thinking de- 
veloped at the Conference. Policies are well established ; 
what is needed now is the development of local and 
state cooperation to carry out these policies. In general 
the Section recommends the outline for local organiza- 
tion contained in the report Suggested School Health 
— for both the school systems and the individual 
school. 


In connection with the development of cooperative 
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planning various suggestions were_offered for securing 
and expanding the participation of the physician in the 
meetings and activities of the local health councils. The 
importance of such participation was keenly recognized 
by the Section. It was suggested that in extending this 
participation, the best qualified person should interpret 
and explain the program under development to the 
physician. Members of the child health staff of state 
departments of health and public health nurses have 
been very helpful in presenting this program to prac- 
ticing physicians in the community. Evidence was 
presented showing that the continued availability of 
advice from state departments of health is an important 
element in the success of local cooperative programs. 
Emphasis was placed on the fact that the physician 
should be brought in at the very beginning of the plan- 
ning for such programs. The Section felt that adequate 
remuneration for school medical services is a factor 
that must be given thorough consideration in budgeting 
for the program. It was again pointed out that not only 
should the medical profession’s contribution to the 
school program be considered but that the reciprocal 
possibilities of the school’s contribution to medical 
service should be studied. 


Discussion of cooperation at the state level clearly 
showed the value of making such experiences in joint 
planning available to other groups and to the profession 
generally. It was found, for example, that many states 
are carrying on cooperative planning between the state 
department of health and the state department of edu- 
cation. In California, detailed plans are worked out 
through organization of subcommittees which under- 
take the study of special problems. In this instance 
many of the people who participate in planning at the 
state level are not members of a statewide committee. 
In other states there is a state advisory committee in 
addition to this joint planning at the administrative 
level through the two state departments. In the case 
of Ohio three departments are involved, i. e., the de- 
partments of welfare, health, and education. 

It appeared to the Section that difficulty would be 
encountered in limiting membership on a state ad- 
visory committee to one or two groups or even to the 
four agencies represented at the conference. While the 
departments of public health and public education and 
the profession of education and medicine are perhaps 
the four most significant, other groups are anxious to 
participate and have real contributions to make. Among 
the advantages suggested for a more inclusive advisory 
group are that: 


1. Opportunity is available for each professional or 
voluntary organization to present problems at the state 
level which it feels are not being given adequate con- 
sideration. 

2. A cooperative advisory committee representing 
many groups provides an avenue through which the 
various professional and citizen groups can be famili- 
arized with the program. 

3. Parent-teacher associations, labor groups, indus- 


trial groups, women’s organizations, and many other 
(Continued on Page 226) 
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A Senior Looks at Student Teaching 


By 
BETTYE BOARDMAN 


Washington University 
St. Louis, Missouri 


HE richest experience in my professional training 
T was student teaching. | know of nothing which 

can take the place of being on the job every day 
when the “little things” happen. It was my good for- 
tune to have the same critic teacher who had taught 
elementary school physical education at the Univer- 
sity. This situation made it apparent that practical ex- 
perience complements reading a book. No author has a 


- set of rules which can be applied indiscriminately to a 


specific situation. Besides, there’s no time to look in 
a book when you’ve been called from the gymnasium 
unexpectedly and then return to find the class in an 
uproar and Norman tearfully pointing to a huge shin- 
er. One child was sent to get ice for Norman’s eye 
while the case was being heard—but not from all thirty 
pupils at once. While Norman’s eye was treated the 
incident was discussed and both boys sent on their 
way. It was upsetting for I felt responsible for the 
accident and yet did not know how it could have been 
avoided. The problem was discussed with the critic 
teacher and it was satisfying to know that, while I was 
learning to take care of the little things, she was on 
hand to give advice and assistance. 


Attitude of the Critic Teacher 
I was made to feel secure from the very first day 
when I was introduced to the principal, teachers, cus- 
todians, and matron. As each class came.into the gym- 
nasium the critic teacher introduced me and told the 
children why I was there. 


After observing the class for about a week the critic 
teacher asked if I would like to teach. She never said, 
“Tomorrow you will teach,” but rather, “would you like 
to teach tomorrow?” I was allowed to choose three of 
the afternoon classes and was in complete charge of 
them. However, when a new activity was begun, such 
as rhythms and tumbling, I was not left to strike out 
on my own. Instead I observed the first lesson and con- 
tinued with my classes after that. 


At first I was doubtful about winning over the stu- 
dents. However, on the first day that I took charge 
it was explained that I was to be the teacher and would 
expect the same cooperation of the children that they 
had previously given. If the pupils came to the critic 
teacher and asked a question about the activities in 
class that day, or who would carry out the equipment, 
etc., they were told to ask me since I was teaching the 
class. Before long I felt very much at home and if 


The author’s teaching was done at Pershing Elementary 
School, University City, Missouri, under the direction of Miss 
Helen Hartwig, instructor in physical education, as the critic 
teacher, and Dr. A. Gwendolyn Drew, director of the depart- 
ment of physical education for women, Washington University, 
as supervising critic. 


the critic took over a class the students asked about it, 


Each time a new activity was taught I experienced 
a certain anxiety about its outcome, but since the critic 
teacher was quick to sense this nervousness she made 
a practice of working in her office the first day in. 
stead of observing the lesson and this made me fee 
more secure. 

One of our chief problems was finding time to dis. 
cuss plans. Therefore, lesson plans were written a 
week in advance. If there was doubt about a certain 
part I placed a small question mark after it. Then the 
critic teacher could look over the plans and was ready 
to comment on them at the first free time. She never 
said, ‘““Don’t do that,” but rather, “I’ve tried this and 
it wasn’t too successful but you may try it if you like,” 
or, “I’ve never done this but I’m anxious to see how 
it works.” She made helpful suggestions such as asking 
the children to sit down when directions were given 
to avoid pushing and fidgeting. To be treated as an 
assistant and not a pupil made me feel important. 


Techniques for Beginning New Activities 

One of the most difficult tasks is beginning a new 
astivity. This is especially true in elementary school 
because the progression is varied and many times the 
activity is as new to the teacher as it is to the pupil. 
There are several general suggestions which are help- 
ful for all activities. 

1. Give the activity a name. If one doesn’t know 
the name of the game, make one up. Children like to 
choose games occasionally and therefore the name must 
be known. 


2. Choose language appropriate for the age of the 
pupils so that one may talk with them and not down 
to them. For example, one day a relay was being 
taught. Before it was begun one group demonstrated 
for the others. I said, “This group will demonstrate," 
and the fourth grade responded with a blank look. 
The next time the activity was taught I said, “This 
group will show us how,” and the class eagerly watched 
the demonstration. Other examples of language helps 
are as follows. 

a. When teaching the headstand tell the children 
to put the part of their head where the haif 
begins to grow on the mat. 

b. To serve a volleyball put it in the hand with 
the lacing turned down. 

c. When throwing a ball don’t let it go until yout 
hand is pointing to the person who is going 
to catch it. 

d. If you want to catch a ball below your waist 
put your little fingers together; if above yout 
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waist, put your thumbs together. 

3, A good demonstration is valuable. The teacher 
need not always give the demonstration herself; the 
children in the class are anxious to perform. 

4, Try to compare a new game with something pre- 
viously done or something familiar to the children. 
For example, Stealing Sticks is in many ways like 
Capture the Flag; giving with the ball when catching 
it may be compared with bouncing a ball against a wall ; 
4 stiff wall causes the ball to bounce just as stiff arms 
cause the ball to bounce off the hands. 

5. In relays insist that all start with the signal, make 
sure that they are not over the starting line, and that 
they do the activity they are supposed to do. If the 
teacher will mark down the name of the child and the 
number of his errors the first time the relay is run 
and then give points only to those teams which had no 
errors, not only will the number of errors decrease 
but the pupils will learn team work. 

6. If the game is going wrong, stop it, iron out the 
difficulties and restart it. One day the fourth graders 
were playing “Plug” for the first time. There were 
five members who formed the plug or horse, the object 
of the game being to hit the tail. The children had 
played dodge ball before so they all dodged the ball 
instead of having the head members try to protect the 
tail. The game was stopped and the difficulty explained. 
They began again and played it well. 

7. Teach etiquette along with the game. For ex- 
ample, in dodge ball do not allow the children to step 
in front of someone else and grab the ball. Also, if 
someone leaves the circle to recover the ball he should 
throw it back to someone on his team rather than car- 
ry it back and throw it himself. 

8. When playing a game in which both teams have 
the ball try to have different colored balls for each 
team. In Bombers Attack give one team six white balls 
and the other six red ones. Then when the game is be- 
gun again each team can quickly recover its six balls. 
This avoids the possibility of an argument, for if one 
team has seven balls the possessor of the extra ball is 
marked since it is a different color. 

9. Use appropriate appeals for teaching square and 
ballroom dancing in the upper grades. Square dancing 
may have more appeal for boys if called cowboy danc- 
ing. It can be explained that cowboys wear boots, and 
if they danced like jitterbugs they would lose them, 
so they keep their feet close to the ground and shuffle 
along. 

Teaching ballroom dance in the fifth grade can be 
successful. The children have a good sense of rhythm, 
are not yet self-conscious and they learn dance tech- 
niques easily. One appeal is that football players dance 
because they must be light on their feet. One day Allen, 
a leader in the fifth-grade class, complained about ball- 
toom dancing. He was taken aside and I asked, “Allen, 
are you going to play football in high school?” “Yes,” 
he replied. “Someday you'll be the hero and score the 
winning touchdown.” I said. “I hope so,” he answered. 
“Well, after the game there’ll be a big dinner and 
celebration and what do you think they’ll do?” “T don’t 
know.” “They'll all dance and there you'll be, the hero 
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of the game and not able to dance and have fun at 
your own party.” I left him alone then but saw him 
dancing later. One of the other boys teased Allen and 
he replied, “I’ve got to know how to dance so I can 
play football.” 


Class Management 

A good beginning can make the difference between 
a very happy and a very miserable experience for a 
new ‘eacher, Elementary children are quick to sense 
one’s feeling of insecurity and so the teacher must be 
friendly but firm. They seem to depend more on the 
tone of the voice than on what one says and a weak, 
hesitant request brings no response. 

Certain rules, if enforced from the beginning, will 

aid the new teacher. 
__1. See that the children come into the gymnasium 
in an orderly fashion, get into the proper lines (we 
used squad formation) and become quiet. If this is 
not done a physical education period of just sitting may 
bring better results next time. Once a class was told 
to sit down at the end of the period and watch the next 
class come into the gymnasium. There was no way of 
being certain that the second class would be quiet but 
they usually were so the chance was taken. In this way 
the first class was disciplined and the second class had 
a chance to be complimented. 

2. When the whistle blows expect the children to 
stop the activity and listen. Children become so in- 
terested in a game that they are prone to disregard 
a signal so they must be trained to listen. Several times 
on the soccer field a goal did not count and the ball 
was brought back to the 50-yard line because that was 
where it was when the whistle was blown. It was a good 
opportunity to illustrate a point. Before long the group 
listened for the whistle. 

3. No one should be excused from class without 
the proper arrangements being made. Otherwise aches 
and pains develop when a child dislikes a particular 
activity. 

4. A teacher should never resort to shouting for 
before long he reaches the stongest voice possible only 
to tind that the group can be even louder. It is better 
to use a normal tone of voice so that the group will have 
to be quiet to hear. If one refuses to speak while others 
are talking the group soon recognizes this and mem- 
bers will quiet each other. 

5. Realize the value of coeducational classes for all 
elementary grades. Having boys and girls together not 
only teaches the boys to be less rough but keeps the 
girls from being babies and crying every time they are 
bumped or fall. The group enjoys playing together. 


The Use of the Democratic Process 

The teacher should encourage non-leaders to under- 
take tasks. For example, appoint these children to 
carry out equipment and bring it in or lead the class 
from the gymnasium to their classroom. The less skilled 
child must be encouraged; insist that he participate: 
If he is a halfback on-a soccer team see that he does 
his job of taking free kicks rather than allowing a more 
talented child to do it. 


(Continued on Page 216) 
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Midwest District Convention 


April 7-10 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 7 


9:00 a.m. Executive Committee meeting. 

2:00 p.m. Visitation of schools. 

2:00 p.m. Registration. 

4:00 p.m. Legislative Council meeting. 
OPENING GENERAL SESSION 

8:00 pM 


Presiding: Robert Yoho, Convention Manager. 

Greetings: Mayor of Indianapolis, Superintendent of In- 
dianapolis Schools, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Leon Kranz, President, Midwest Physical Education 
Association. 

Presentation of Past Presidents of the Midwest Associa- 
tion. 

Address: Dr. Clark Kuebler, President of Ripon College. 

Formal reception. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 8 
7:30 am. Breakfast meeting of past presidents of the Mid- 
west Physical Education Association. 
GENERAL SESSION 
9:00 A.M. 
Presiding: Dr. Gertrude Moulton, Past President. 
Greetings: Vaughn Blanchard, President, AAHPER. 
Address: Dr. Joseph B. Wolffe, “The Present and Future of 
Physical Education and Recreation from a Physician’s 
Viewpoint.” 
Combined Meeting of Curriculum, City Directors, and 
Public Schools Sections 
10:30 A.M. 


Presiding: Grace Woody, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana. 

Curriculum Section Chairman: Mrs. Clara Hester, Normal 
College of Indiana University. 

City Directors Section Chairman: Ruth E. Lins, Rockford 
Public Schools, Rockford, Illinois; Secretary, Forest 
Wood, South Bend, Indiana. 

Public Schools Section Chairman: Grace Woody, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana; Secretary, Olive Ewan, 
Cincinnati Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Address: “Is Physical Education in Our Schools Based 
Upon An Understanding of Children? As a Psychologist 
Sees It,” Dr. Robert Scarf, Professor of Psychology, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 

Address: “Is the Physical Education Program Functioning 
in the Everyday Life of the School? As a Superintendent 
See It,” Mr. Joseph Craw, Superintendent of Public 
Schools, New Castle, Indiana. 

Address: “Is Health Education Functioning in the Lives of 
Our Children? As a Specialist Sees It,” Elsa Schneider, 
Specialist in Health, Federal Security Agency, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Summarizer: Olive Ewan, Cincinnati Public Schools, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Business meeting. Election of officers. 

CONVENTION AND STATE LUNCHEON 
12:15 P.M. 

Presiding: Anne Finlayson. 

Music: Al Stewart, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 

Reports of State Presidents. 

Address: “James Whitcomb Riley,” Dr. George E. Davis. 

SECTION MEETINGS 
Health Section 
P.M. 
Chairman: Litta Roberson, County Supervisor of Physical 
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Claypool Hotel 


Indianapolis, ing, 


Education, Burton, Ohio. ‘ 
Secretary: Frank O. Stangel, Assistant Supervisor of Phys. 
ical Education, Public Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsail 
“Let’s Talk Over Our Health Education Problems,” del 
onstration of the technique of stimulating discussion by 
means of role-playing skits. 

Discussion Leader: Donald Dolan, Adult Education Depart. 
ment, Western Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo 
Michigan ; 

Skit 1: A Curriculum Council Planning a Health Program 

Skit 2: A Staff of Educators Deciding What Constitutes 
a Good Program. 

Skit 3: A Group of Teachers Determining How the Spe- 
cialized Subject Matter Can Be An Integral Part of 
All Classes. 

Business meeting. Election of Officers. 


Dance Section 
Chairman: Margaret Erlanger, University of West Virginia 
Morgantown, West Virginia. 
Secretary: Anne Botts, University of Illinois, Urbana 
Illinois. 


Topic: “Integrating the Child's Creative Experience Through 
Movement.” 

Demonstration: Class in movement, children from No, 15 
Elementary School, Indianapolis, Indiana, Virginia John- 
son, Lowell Elementary School, Madison, Wisconsin, 
instructor. 

“Music is Movement,” Shirley Genther, instructor in music 
theory and dance accompaniment, Department of Physical 
Education for Women, University of Wisconsin. 

Business meeting. Election of officers. 

4:00 p.m. Women’s National Officials Rating Board. 

8:00 p.m. Tumbling and Trampoline Demonstration. Joe 
Gialombardo, Department of Physical Education, New 
Trier High School, and New Trier High School boys. 

9:00 p.m.—I1:00 a.m. Social dancing. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 9 


7 :30 A.M. Breakfast meetings. Arrangements should be made 
with Robert Yoho, Department of Public Instruction, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 


GENERAL SESSION 
9:00 a.m. Sponsored by Indiana Association 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 
Presiding: Lou Hollway, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Chairman: Mark Wakefield, President of Indiana Associa- 
tion. 
Speakers: Superintendent John Bracken, Clayton, Missouri; 


Joanne Smith, Exchange Physical Education Teacher from 
England, Mishawaka, Indiana. 


SECTION MEETINGS 
Camping Section 


for Health, 


10:30 a.m. 
Chairman: Edward Slezak, Director of Winnetka Com- 
munity House, Winnetka, Illinois. 
Secretary: Barbara Davis, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 

Presiding: Dr. Elmer Mitche!l, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. : 
Address: Ray Schlotterbeck, Director of First Aid, Water 

Safety, and Accident Prevention, Midwest Area, American 
Red Cross (topic to be announced). 
Address: Barbara Joy, Joy Camps, “Getting More Real 
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Leon G. Kranz 
President 


Officers 


Camping into Camps.” 

Address: Reynold Carlson, Indiana University, “Nature at 
Camp.” 

Address: Herbert Twining, Camp Algonquin, “Camp Admin- 
istration and the Selection of Camp Personnel.” 

Address: Earl Riskey, University of Michigan, “A Suggested 
Physical Education and Land Sports Program in Sum- 
mer Camp.” 

Business meeting. Election of officers. 

Recreation Section 
10:30 A.M. 

Chairman: Garrett G. Eppley, Chairman, Department of 
Recreation, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
Secretary: Forest Wood, Director of Physical Education and 

Recreation, South Bend, Indiana. 

Panel Discussion: “What Recreation Services Should State 
Departments and Universities Make Available to Local 
Communities ?” 

Speakers: Julian Smith, Chief, Department of Health, 
Physical Education, Recreation and Camping, Department 
of Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigan; James Con- 
over, Principal, Garfield High School, Terre Haute, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Indiana Municipal Park and Recreation 
Association; Lou H. Hollway, Director of Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation, Public Schools, Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan; Nelson Dangremond, Supervisor of Recreation, 
Division of State Parks, Indiana Department of Conserva- 
tion, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Business meeting. Election of officers. 

Research Section 
10:30 a.m. 

Chairman: Marjorie Phillips, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. 

Address: “Research Among Olympic Players,” T. K. Cureton. 

Business meeting. Election of officers. 


Teacher-Education Section 
10:30 a.m. 


Chairman: Alma M. Hawkins, George Williams College, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Secretary: John Scannell, Director of Physical Education, 
Notre Dame University, South Bend, Indiana. 

Panel Discussion: (1) Should an understanding of persons 
and skill in dealing with them be considered an essential 
area of experience for major students? What are the 
curriculum implications? Dr. Charles C. Cowell, Chair- 
man, Graduate Study, Purdue University, Lafayette, In- 
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Edwina Jones 
President-Elect 


_of the Midwest District Association 


Ann Finlayson 
Secretary-Treasurer 


~ diana; (2) How can such knowledge and insight be inte- 
grated with the content of specialized courses in physical 
education and eventually become functional through the 
directed teacher experience? (Speaker to be announced.) 
Group discussion. 
Business meeting. Election of officers. 


Therapeutics Section 
10:30 a.m. 


Chairman: Harry B. DeCook, Department of Physical Edu- 
cation, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 
Secretary: Ella M. Abbott, New Trier High School, Win- 

netka, Illinois. 

Topic: “The Need for Corrective and Remedial Work in 
our Educational System,” G. T. Stafford, University of 
Illinios. 

Business meeting. Election of officers. There will be oppor- 
tunities for visiting schools having corrective work. 

12:15 p.m. Luncheon meeting of Indiana Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. Any group, 
school, or state may schedule a luncheon meeting should 
it desire to do so. Make arrangements with Mr. Robert 
Yoho, Department of Public Instruction, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


Women’s Athletics Section 
2:30 P.M. 


Chairman: Jessica Nixon, Department of Physical Educa- 
tion, Hathaway-Brown School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Business meeting. Election of officers. 

Topic: “Tennis Techniques,” Catherine L. Marting, chair- 
man of the National Section on Women’s Athletics Sub- 
committee on Tennis, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Discussion: Leaders on high school level, college level, and 
in recreation. 


Men’s Athletics Section 
2:30 P.M. 

Chairman: Ronald Finch, Department of Physical Educa- 
tion, Health and Athletics, Central Michigan College, Mt. 
Pleasant, Michigan. 

Business meeting. Election of officers. 

Topic: “The Subject of the ‘T’ Formation in Football,” 
Stewart Holcomb, Varsity Football Coach, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Indiana. 

(Continued on Page 221) 
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National Conference and Guide on Planning 
Facilities for Athletics, Recreation, 
Physical and Health Education 


By 
CASWELL M. MILES 


Chairman of the Conference Executive Committee 
State Education Department 
Albany, New York 


Athletics, Recreation, Physical and Health Edu- 

cation has published a guide on planning facili- 
ties in the neighborhood and community for such pro- 
grams. The production of this guide was made possible 
through the cooperative efforts of the fourteen national 
organizations which were sponsors of the Conference. 
The actual work and production of the guide was done 
by fifty-five leaders engaged in the administration and 
conduct of these programs or in the planning of facili- 
ties for them. These leaders were assembled from all 
sections of the country for a two weeks’ workshop in 
West Virginia University’s camp and training center 
widely known as Jackson’s Mill in December, 1946. A 
grant of $10,000 from The Athletic Institute paid ex- 
penses of the executive committee meetings and the 
workshop and aided in the production at Indiana Uni- 
versity of preliminary material on physical education 
facilities for public schools and colleges. The Institute 
also underwrote the publication of the guide which is 
sold on a non-profit basis. The College Physical Edu- 
cation Association underwrote the publication of the 
bulletin on planning such facilities for colleges and uni- 
versities which is now off the press. 


The copyright for the guide is in the name of the 
National Conference and the ownership of it is shared 
by the fourteen national organizations which are mem- 
bers of the Conference. Copies of the guide can be 
obtained from The Athletic Institute, 209 South State 
Street, Chicago 4, Illinois, the American Association 
for Health, Viaysical Education, and Recreation, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington, D. C., or other 
member organizations of the Conference. The price of 
the guide is $1.50 per copy with some discount for or- 
ganizations which order copies in quantity lots. This 
low non-profit rate is possible because the experts who 
shared in the production worked the two full weeks 
without remuneration and because The Athletic Insti- 
tute granted funds to pay expenses. 


T HE National Conference on Planning Facilities for 


Sponsors of the National Conference 
Fourteen national organizations which have pro- 
fessional interest in these programs and in planning 
facilities for them banded together to sponsor the Na- 
tional Conference. They were: American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation; Amer- 


ican Association of Group Workers; American Cam 
ing Association; American Institute of Park Execy. 
tives; American Recreation Society; American , $9 
ciety of Planning Officials; College Physical Educa- 
tion Association; National Association for Physical 
Education of College Women; National Council of 
Schoolhouse Construction; National Education Aggo- 
ciation; National Federation of State High School Ath- 
letic Associations ; Society of State Directors of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation; The Athletic In- 
stitute; and the Educational Policies Commission, 

The executive committee for the Conference was 
composed of the representatives from the member organ- 
izations. It elected its officers, selected the workshop 
personnel including a director, associate director, and 
editor, set up a plan for the conduct of the workshop, 
and made arrangements for the publication of the 
guide. The executive committee has worked on plans to 
have the guide widely distributed, accepted, and used 
in the planning of facilities for these programs. The 
members of the executive committee were as follows: 
chairman, Caswell M. Miles, State Department of Eé- 
ucation, Albany, N. Y.; vice chairman, Milo F. Chris- 
tiansen, Department of Recreation, Washington, D. C.; 
secretary, Dr. Thomas C. Ferguson, State Department 
of Education, Baltimore, Md. ; treasurer, Colonel Theo- 
dore P. Bank, The Athletic Institute, Chicago, Ill; 
director of workshop, Frank S. Stafford, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C.; associate director, 
Lewis R. Barrett, United Service Organization, New 
York, N. Y.; editor, Dr. Karl Bookwalter, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind.; Miss Marjorie Camp, 
The Joy Camps, Hazelhurst, Wis.; Dr. William G. 
Carr, National Education Association, Washington, 
D. C.; Dr. Ray L. Hamon, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C.; Dr. William L. Hughes, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pa.; Miss Grace Jones, Pub- 
lic Schools, Summitt, N. J.; Walter Roy, Chicago Park 
District, Chicago, Ill.; Julian Tarrant, City Plan Com- 
mission, Detroit, Michigan. 

The Workshop 

The workshop personnel were carefully selected by 
the executive committee with assistance from leaders 
in several sections of the country. The Committee sent 
out a statement of the purpose of the Conference, cri- 
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FIRST ROW (left to right) : Ralph McClintock, Director of Recreation, Park and Recreation Department, Omaha, Neb.; Julian W. Tarrant, head 
city planner, Detroit City Plan Commission, Detroit, Mich.; Caswell M. Miles, Supervisor of — Education and Recreation, State Department 
of Education, Albany, N. Y.; Mrs. Virgil Schooler, guest and assistant, Bloomington, Indiana; B. R. Petticord, Division of Recreation, Engineering 
Dept., Los Angeles, Calif.; Ruth Abernathy, Department of Health and Physical Education for Women, University of Texas, Austin; Frank S. Staf- 
ford, Specialist for Health Education, Physical Education and Athletics, Division of Secondary Education, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C.; Marjorie Camp, chairman, Health and Safety Committee, American Camping Association, Hazelhurst, Wis.; Amos L. Beaghler, M.D., Director 
of Health Service, Public Schools, Denver, Colo.; Martha Gable, Special Assistant, Board of Education, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. T. McGowan, Director 
of Recreation, Department of Parks and Recreation, Detroit, Mich.; Robert Everly, Superintendent of Parks and Recreation, Glencoe, Ill; Virgil 
Schooler, Director of Health and Physical Education, University High School, [ndiana University, Bloomington, Ind. SECOND ROW: August H. 
Pritzlaff, Director of Health and Physical Education, Board of Education, Chicago, IIl.; William K. Streit, Director of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, Public Schools, Cincinnati Ohio; Dorothea M. Lensch, Director of Recreation, Bureau of Parks, Portland, Ore.; J. Holly Ashcraft, Acting 
Director of Physical Education and Recreation, Long Beach, Calif; Carolyn Bookwalter, Extension Division, Indiana University, Bloomington; Wil- 
liam L. Hughes, Professor of Health and Physical Education, Temple University, Philadelphia; Leah J. Gregg, Associate Professor, University of 
Texas, Austin; Mrs. Frank Stafford, guest and assistant, Washington, D. C.; Karl Bookwalter, School of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
Indiana University, Bloomington; Grace Jones, Director of Health and Physical Education, Summit, New Jersey; George Butler, National Recreation 
Association, New Yerk, N. Y.; Theodore P. Bank, President, The Athletic Institute, Chicago, Ill.; T. C. Jeffers, architect, National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission, U. $. Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. HIRD ROW: Clayton jones, Federal Public Housing Authority, 
Longfellow Building, Washington, D. C.; Paris J. Van Horn, Director of Physical Education, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, High School, 
Charleston, Iil.; F. M. Luehring, Professor of Physical Education, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; Thomas C. Ferguson, Supervisor of 
Physical Education and Recreation, State Department of Education, Baltimore, Md.; Ray L. Hamon, Chief, School Housing, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C.; W. W. Trent, State Superintendent of Schools, Charleston, W. Va.; Ben W. Miller, Executive Secretary, American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, Washington, D. C.; George W. Ayars, Director of Physical and Health Pducation, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Dover, Dela.; Walter Roy, Assistant Director of Recreation, Chicago Park District, Chicago, I!l.; Robert Andrews, Assistant 
Superintendent and architect, District Recreation Department, Washington, D. C.; Harry A. Scott, Professor of Health and Physical Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y.; Verne F. Herniund, General Supervisor, Physical Activities, Chicago Park District, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Ernest Hilton, Professor of Rural Education, State Teachers College, Fredonia, N. Y.; Milo Christiansen, Superintendent of Recreation, 
Washington, D. C. FOURTH ROW: C. Wesley Dane, Assistant Professor of Health and Safety Education, Indiana University, Bloomington; Car! 
L. Nordly, Professor of Physical Education, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. Those attending but not present when picture was taken: Lewis 
R. Barrett, United Service Organization, New York, N. Y.; Charles E. Forsythe, State Director of Athletics, State Department of Education. Lansing, 


Mich.;; Gavin Hadden, architect and cones Semen, Falls Church, Va.; William M. Hay, State Department of Conservation, Nashville, Tenn.; 


Chauncey A. Hyatt, architectural engineer, 5 
Education, Division of Elementary Education, U. S. 


Sheridan Road, Chicago, IIl.; Helen Manley, former Specialist in Health Instruction and Physical 
ffice of Education, Washington, D. C.; Paul Opperman, planning consultant, Federal Works 


Agency, Bureau of Community Facilities, Washington, D. C.; G. Ott Romney, Dean, School of Physical Education, West Virginia University, Mor- 
gantown, W. Va.; Charles C. Wilson, M.D., School of Public Health, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


teria for the selection of personnel for the workshop, 
and a tentative list of people grouped according to 
specificity of interest, field of work, and experience in 
planning such facilities. The criteria follow: 

1. Training, experience and ability suited to field of 
work group. af 

2. Recent experience in conducting programs and 
in dealing with facility problems in committee fields. 

3. Training, experience, and ability in planning 
facilities in field of work group. (Architects, landscape 
architects, and planning specialists.) 

4. Training, experience, and ability in administering 
programs and formulating policies in the field of work 
group. 

5. Ability to work as a member of a group, and pro- 
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duce materials under the pressure of workshop sched- 
ule. 

6. Recognized as a leader in the profession and spe- 
cial field. 

7. A broad view on the overall problem of facilities 
in its relation to program in field of work group, the 
community, and the profession. 

8. Availability for workshop, December 1-15, 1946, 
and willingness to do preliminary work outlined by the 
director. 

Lists returned by these leaders were used by the 
committee in selecting the personnel for the workshop. 

The personnel of the workshop was widely distrib- 
uted geographically and it was representative of the 
diverse groups engaged in the conduct of these pro- 
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grams or the planning of facilities for them. The geo- 
graphical range was from Texas to Michigan and Min- 
nesota and from California and Oregon to New York 
and Virginia. The personnel included representatives 
from federal, state, and local levels of government, and 
from colleges and universities. It included superin- 
tendents, directors, and other staff members from 
education, park, and recreation departments. Included 
also were architects, landscape architects, engineers, 
and consultants on planning and construction of school 
plants, as well as city planners and specialists on rural 
and community planning. Names and titles of partici- 
pants will be found under the illustration accompanying 
the article. 

Preliminary research for the guidance of the work- 
ing conference was conducted by Carolyn W. Book- 
walter, Bloomington, Ind. (elementary) ; Paris J. Van 
Horn, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Charles- 
ton, Ill. (junior high schools) ; Doris Boettjer Stewart, 
University School, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
(senior high school girls) ; Virgil Schooler, University 
School, Indiana University, Bloomington (senior high 
school boys) ; Karl WW. Bookwalter, School of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, Indiana Univers- 
ity, Bloomington (director of research). 


The workshop personnel was divided into five work 
groups with a chairman as follows: 


1. Community Planning as it Relates to Athletics, 
Recreation, Physical and Health Education, Lewis R. 
Barrett, chairman. 

2. Planning Outdoor Facilities, August H. Pritz- 
laff, chairman. 

3. Planning Indoor Facilities, William K. Streit, 
chairman. 

4. Planning Facilities for Colleges and Universities, 
Harry A. Scott, chairman. 

5. General Characteristics of Buildings and Grounds, 
Ray L. Hamon, chairman. 

These groups carried out work assigned by the work 
shop director and associate director who scheduled 
meetings for the entire workshop personnel as needed 
to’ integrate the work of these five groups. The execu- 
tive committee acted as a steering committee for the 
Conference. The editorial committee under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Karl W. Bookwalter laid out the gen- 
eral pattern of the guide and organized the material 
accordingly. Colonel Theodore P. Bank, vice chair- 
man of the editorial committee and members of his staff 
did much work in the final revision of the guide which 
he presented to the executive committee for approval 
at its meeting in Washington, D. C., in July, 1947, 
and in arrangements for publication. Walter Roy and 
his associates prepared drawings. Dr. Ben W. Miller 
aided in the organization of the workshop, the selection 
of the site, and was a member of the college work 
group. 


The Development and Purpose of the Conference 


The urgent need for functionally designed facilities 
for community-wide programs of athletics, recreation, 
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physical and health education has been brought forge. 
tully to public attention during recent years. There algo 
has been revealed a tragic lack of essential structures 
and spaces, faulty planning, and a wasteful use of ex. 
isting resources. The trend toward community-wide 
use of such facilities emphasized the desirability of oo. 
operative planning. Efforts to rectify these shortages 
are hampered by inadequate standards. 

Therefore, it was the purpose of the National Cop. 
ference on Facilities for Athletics, Recreation, Physica] 
and Health Education: 

1. To establish principles for the planning of a sys. 
tem of community-wide interrelated facilities. 


2. To determine the kind of such facilities needed. 


3. To develop standards for functionally designed 
facilities. 


Leaders in education, recreation, camping, and re. 
lated fields long have recognized that the inadequacy of 
facilities has handicapped these programs in meeting 
the needs of children, youth, and adults in the com- 
munity. These leaders have also recognized that co- 
operation in the planning and development of facilities 
by the agencies in the communities which have such 
facilities and programs is the best way for meeting 
needs of these groups in these fields. At different times 
efforts have been made to bring together officials who 
have powers and duties for the conduct of programs 
and individuals engaged in the planning of facilities for 
such pre grams. 

At its meeting in April, 1945, the Board of Directors 
of the American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation approved a motion made by the 
writer to develop plans for a workshop to achieve these 
ends. Subsequently the Recreation Committee of this 
Association made a study which included data for 
thirty-five states which gave some information on needs 
and facility development. Officials in 90.6 percent of 
the communities reported a need for additional facil- 
ities to provide for physical education five days a week. 
Officials in 93.9 percent of the communities reported 
that additional facilities were needed to provide for 
recreation twelve months of the year. Officials in 171 
communities estimated that a total of $269,777,000 
would be needed to rebuild and remodel physical ed- 
ucation facilities in these communities during the next 
five years. Officials in 169 communities estimated that 
a total of $228,601,850 would be needed to build and 
remodel recreation facilities in these communities dur- 
ing the next five years. Officials in 92.4 percent of the 
communities were of the opinion that community-wide, 
long-range planning would provide more adequately 
for physical education and recreation programs. 

These data and an agreement on the conduct of a 
facilities planning workshop which was signed in June, 
1946, by representatives of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, the 
College Physical Education Association, the Society 
of State Directors of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, and the American Recreation Society were 
presented to the Board of Directors of The Athletic In- 

(Continued on Page 210) 
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Outlines for Guidance: 


Safety in Health Education 
for Secondary Schools 


IRMA GENE NEVINS 


Director of Accident Prevention, American Red Cross 
Washington, D. C. 


[ 1944 at the New York convention it was recommended 

that committees be set up to investigate the role of health, 
physical education, and recreation in total fitness. These com- 
mittees were not appointed, however, until 1945 at which 
time only the Board of Directors met. The contribution of 
the recreation group was the recreation platform, Recreation— 
An Essential Community Service, which was presented ond ap- 
proved at the 1946 convention in St. Louis. This was subse- 
quently published in the Journal and in brochure form. At 
the 1946 meeting also the chairman of the physical education 
group recommended that this committee be discontinued but a 


1. Why should courses in accident prevention be 
incorporated ‘nto the instructional programs of sec- 
ondary schools? 

Accidents rank first as the cause of deaths among 
school children aged 5 to 19. In fact, in the age group 
of 10 to 14 there are three times as many deaths from 
accidents as from heart disease, the second ranking 
cause, and in the 15 to 19-year-old age group accidenta 
deaths are most numerous, with tuberculosis, second, 
accounting for only half as many deaths. 


The figures do not consider the students who must 
go through life with a permanent disability or the ones 
who are retarded in school activities because of con- 
fining injuries as the result of an accident. These fac- 
tors are probably startling news to most teachers of 
health. 


2. What constitutes the scope of the accident pre- 
vention program as it relates to the secondary school 
program? 

The division of school health is more concerned than 
any other department with the school safety program. 
Basically, it is interested in building habits providing 
information, and the acquisition of attitudes on the 
part of the learners, which have to do with individual 
and community health and safety. 


3. What is the philosophy dominating the acciden 
prevention program and how does this relate to instruc- 
tion in health? 

Safety should not be conceived of as a regaiive, 
static, or prohibitive philosophy that attempts to re- 
strict or devitalize one’s life. “Safety First” is the mot: 
to signalizing this“particular shallow and absurd idea. 
Safety should be thought of as a positive way of life 
that increases the amount and quality of adventure in 
a controlled environment. That accidents are caused and 
do not “just happen” must be accepted as fundament- 
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platform is in the process of preparation at present. The con- 
tribution of the health education group was to be in the form 
of a series of statements from the various sections in the 
Health Education Division. This article is the first in the 
series which grew out of the division workshops held at the 
St. Louis and Seattle conventions. Dorothy Nyswander, vice 
president of health education in 1945-46, and Frank Stafford, 
vice president of health education in 1946-47, were the chair- 
men under whose guidance the eight sections of the Health 
Education Division met, discussed their problems, and prepared 
the statements. 


al. We are prone to ascribe their causes glibly to mere 
“carelessness,” “recklessness,” or “hard luck,’ but the 
teacher must seek the fundamental reasons and usé 
this information to prevent accidents. These true causes 
lie in the socio-economic background of the child and 
are the result of improper attitudes or emotional dis- 
turbances. The more immediate causes of accidents are 
a lack of knowledge or judgment and lack of proper 
skills. It can readily be seen that the school can and 
should be the major influence. 


4. What are the safety implications of the health 
examination? 


One of the major contributions which the health 
service program should make to safety is through the 
health examination. By means of this examination the 
pupil as weii as the teacher should be informed of 
his or her physical shortcomings that may be factors 
to consider in relation to safety. For example, if those 
individuals with deficiencies in certain aspects of vision, 
such as distance or peripheral view, are made aware 
of these defects, they can learn to compensate for them 
in plaving games involving moving objects. There are 
mzny other aspects, including hearing, the condition 
of the heart, and the effect of certain diseases (such 
as epilepsy and heart ailments), which should be 
theroughly understood by the pupil if he is to live 
safely. If the services of a psychiatrist are available he 
can provide a similar service in his field. 


It is therefore recommended that the health examina- 
tion and follow-up procedures be “geared” to the safe- 
ty education program by providing additional tests, 
such as activity-reaction (alertness to stimuli and speed 
and accuracy of response) and blood pressure. 


These would be designated to serve two purposes: 
(1) to give a general indication from which one’s ac- 
(Continued on Page 218) 
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Winter 
Sports 
School 


By 


GEORGE H. KRABLIN 


St. Lawrence University 
Canton, New York 


The 950-foot rope tow up the main slope of the Snow Bowl. 


URING the winter months, when the body most 
needs the benefits of exercise in the fresh air 
and sunshine, our physical education and rec- 

reation programs have tended to keep us inside the 
gymnasium and other indoor play areas under condi- 
tions likely to meet only the barest exercise needs. 
Inadequate winter programs have long been a source 
of concern to leaders in physical education and rec- 
reation. 


One answer to this problem lies well within the reach 
of those schools and communities having the essentials 
of favorable climatic and terrain conditions for such 
winter activities as skiing, skating, and toboganning. 


Recent years have seen a tremendous development 
of interest and participation in the winter sports, espe- 
cially in skiing. This development has been so rapid 
and so far-reaching that, in the minds of experts, these 
winter sports have been placed on that list of activities 
which it is the duty of the school and community to 
teach and supervise in the interest of maintaining ade- 
quate standards of health and safety. In some areas 
skiis have replaced the sled as the traditionally favorite 
Christmas gift of children. 

Most of New York state is favored with adequate 
snow cover and suitable terrain for skiing, a fact which 
led the New York State Public High School Athletic 
Association to attempt the development of skiing both 
recreationally and competitively in the schools of the 
State. 

The first hurdle in the path of this new program was 
the dearth of trained ski instructors with adequate edu- 
cational backgrounds for work in the secondary schools. 
This teacher shortage was realized by St. Lawrence 
University partly because of frequent school requests 
for such trained personnel received by the Education 
Department and through the general experience gained 
in recent years of winter sport emphasis on all levels 
of the physical education and recreation programs in 
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the University, including the newly organized teacher- 
training program in physical education which gives 
specific courses in winter sport organization and su- 
pervision. Common interest and close cooperation of 
the officials of the New York State Public High School 
Athletic Association, the department of health and 
physical education of the State Education’ Department, 
and St. Lawrence University culminated in the forma- 
tion of an annual school devoted to the training of 
adequate school and community leadership for winter 
sports. 

The first such Winter Sports School was held dur- 
ing Christmas vacation, 1947, at St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, and was felt to be so successful by the various 
school and community officials in attendance as to 
warrant this description for the aid and possible guid- 
ance of other areas interested in similar winter sports 
development. 


The Facilities —All the practical ski instruction was 
held at the Snow Bowl, on the 300-acre University 
recreation area. The Bowl consists of open slopes 
ideally ranging from beginners’ areas to the inter- 
collegiate downhill and slalom courses, cross-country 
trails, a practice and a 45-meter jump, a 950-foot rope 
tow, a warming hut, and the home of the resident 
manager. 


Facilities on the campus which insured a pleasant 
stay while the school was being conductd included the 
men’s residence dormitory, office, dining room, Sun- 
ken Lounge and Common Room as well as the Outing 
Club Ski Shop. 


The Program.—The program was aimed at giving 
instruction in the organization and management of win- 
ter sports as well as in teaching methods and tech 
nique. During the 18 hours of practical skiing instruc- 
tion the students were classified into general ability 
groups by a series of tests. Each of these classes was 
then again broken into sections so that individual in- 
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View from the Snow Bowl ridge. 


struction was possible. Considerable personal prog- 
ress in ability was recorded as well as the generai 
understanding of the winter sports field. 


The New York State Unified System of Skiing de- 
veloped through the efforts of the Professional Skiing 
Association and the New York State Winter Sports 
Council was used throughout the school since it com- 
bines the best methods and most modern techniques 
and is being taught on most of the ski areas in the 
state. 


Ten hours were devoted to demonstrations, lectures, 
movies, and slides on the following subjects: outing 
club, community recreation, and winter carnival or- 
ganization; winter camping; skiing history and de- 
velopment of technique; competitive event scoring and 
management; construction, maintainence and opera- 
tion of ski tows and areas. 


A program of instruction in snow shoeing, skating, 
and hockey as well as rink construction and main- 
tenance. was ready for use but not carried out be- 
cause of lack of student interest in these fields. 

The Army cooperated by setting up an exhibit with 
a demonstrator who explained the latest army develop- 
ments in winter clothing, etc., and demonstrated the 
applicable principles. 

Several song fests and a square dance rounded out 
the program along with the small group conferences 
and discussions which were held during the time the 
school was in operation. 

The Staff—The school was most fortunate in se- 
curing the services of several nationally prominent lead- 
ets in skiing and winter sports organization whose in- 
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structional ability was perhaps the outstanding fea- 
ture of the school. They were assisted by a staff of 
sixteen assistants and demonstrators each of whom was 
a competent instructor as well as an expert in the field 
in which he worked. A corps of University Outing Club 
members served as hosts and hostesses to guide the 
students about the campus and make their stay more 
pleasant. 

The Students—The student population at the 
school was composed of sixty secondary school prin- 
cipals, physical educators, and students, both men and 
women, who came from all parts of the state and 
whose winter sports experience ranged from newly 
awakened interest to years of close association with the 
movement. All the students participated in the practical 
instruction, although some of those present were pri- 
marily interested in the administration of these winter 
programs. Many of the students were sponsored by 
their individual school boards or community organ- 
izations while others paid their own fees. 


The Administration—The Winter Sports School 
was administered by a director and an assistant with 
considerable aid from the various university adminis- 
trative departments such as the comptroller, dean of 
men, director of dietetics, and the supervisor of build- 
ings and grounds, as well as the president. The men’s 
residence provided ideal headquarters for the school 
since it afforded housing, meals, classrooms, lounges, 
and offices all under one roof. 


Several University students were employed for cler- 
ical assistance in general office work and in mimeo- 


(Continued on Page 231) 
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F military conscription is necessary 


Universal 
Unnecessary nited States, we sho - it, 


Evil we had it during the war. If military 

conscription is mot necessary, we 
should not have it, since it is bound to have damaging 
effects on the life of the country. Until now, no writer, 
educator, military leader, or politician has made a con- 
vincing argument to prove that without military con- 
scription our national security is in danger. 

Until this necessity of conscription for national 
security has been shown many of us remain uncon- 
vinced by requests from the military for conscripted 
manpower, and will remain strongly opposed to any 
but voluntary methods of recruiting boys for the army 
and navy. 

Necessities for National Security—The need of the 
army, navy, air, and marine corps during the last war 
was for boys who were healthy, strong, emotionally 
stable, intelligent, educable, and devoted to civic ideals. 
These were the qualities which we tried to discover 
in our high school and college students when the 
military services came to us to recruit their manpower. 
The fact that we had this kind of boy in great numbers 
was the basic reason we were able to win the war. 
For the high quality of our young manhood made 
possible the scientific and technical superiority of our 
weapons, and the physical and mental superiority of 
our officers and men. 

On the other hand, the qualities of our military 
- leaders which were crucial in the war were boldness 
of planning, initiative, and executive good sense in 
using all our industrial, scientific, and human resources 
to the full. 

These personal qualities represent the genuine 
strength of American life. They are the qualities neces- 
sary for our national security, whether we are at war 
or at peace. They are qualities which are not enhanced 
by six months of military training, but are created 
slowly and carefully in the homes, schools, and col- 
leges of the country. 

It is therefore a fair question to ask what positive 
effects of military significance are achieved by the 
proposed training. I think a careful answer would 
reveal that little more than the classification, registra- 
tion, and identification of those boys most suitable 
for the various jobs of war would result from the 
enterprise. Improvement of national health, fitness, 
discipline, and social adjustment are all matters which 
can be achieved in ways other than the military, with 
less waste of time, money, and human values. Even 
the military registration can be handled by schools and 
colleges if a total inventory of American youth is 
needed for military purposes. . 

It is certainly legitimate to argue that the psy- 
chological effect upon other nations of the existence 


Reprinted by permission from The Key Reporter, Winter, 
1947-48 (18:1); 


of a powerful and large American army would be 
great, and that the recognition by Russia of the strength 
of our forces would be immediate. We cannot be very 
clear as to whether Russia’s reaction would be one 
of caution about annoying us further, or one of Suspi- 
cion about our offensive intentions. But in view of the 
fact that we already possess the greatest force of de. 
struction in tthe world today, both for atomic and 
bacterial warfare, the greatest air force, the greatest 
navy, and the greatest production plant, we can hardly 
expect to increase the fear which other nations hold 
for our strength by the addition of some very young 
and slightly trained infantrymen. 

From what one can gather from talking with Eu. 
ropeans, the effect of military conscription in America 
would be for Europe to assume that America has now 
decided to abandon faith in international security, pre- 
pare for an offensive, defensive, or delimiting war, 
and solve her problems by military rather than political, 
economic, or moral means. 

We need worry to an equal extent about the phy- 
chological effect of military conscription upon our- 
selves. What those effects would be one cannot foresee 
exactly, but there is considerable danger, in this in- 
crease of military manpower, to the development of 
full-bodied democratic values in our youth and in the 
life of our country, danger of increased smugness and 
pride in our military strength, and most of all, greater 
danger of our turning towards an acceptance of war 
as the only solution to our problems with Russia. 

I believe these dangers to our society are real, and 
I do not believe that it has yet been demonstrated that 
the results to be achieved by taking the risk of con- 
scripting youth will justify our taking it. 

American and Russian Aims.—Those who try to 
think honestly and morally about the future of our 
relations with Russia are faced with the complicated 
question of Russia’s aims and the conflict with our 
own. Amongst other things, we have to decide whether 
Russia is arming, or intends to arm for an offensive 
war and world domination. That is a question upon 
which the best students of world affairs and _ those 
most familiar with Russian history, economics, and 
politics, disagree, and which can only be answered by 
continuous and careful scientific research by those 
most closely in touch with relevant facts. Our military 
intelligence forces know what these facts are. They 
involve the preparation or the existence of a large force 
of strategic bombers, long-range submarines, large 
battleships, and the weapons of long distance. Those 
of us without the resources of a military intelligence 
staff can make only guesses and express judgments, 
but until now the people have had no evidence other 
than the maintenance of a regular Russian army, that 
Russia is making offensive military preparations. Un- 
til evidence of actual Russian preparation for offen- 
sive war comes, our faith can and must rest with the 
efforts toward international cooperation of our leaders 
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in the United Nations, and with the possibilities of our 
own positive action to unite the world in democratic 


ideals. Until then, the question of military con- 
scription must be answered by reference to its effects 
upon the life of American boys.—By Harold Taylor, 
President, Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, New 
York. 

IKE so many other things of this 


So You’re nature, to a large extent you get 
Going To A out of a convention in proportion to 
Convention! what you put into it. It can be an ex- 


pensive week of pleasure or a pro- 
fessional workshop paying handsome dividends into 
your entire year’s work. For those who are serious 
about convention going, who hope to get some real 
help from the people they meet and the proceedings 
in general, the following suggestions may have some 
value : 

1. Prepare in Advance.—If the convention is worth 
going to, it is worth planning for. Therefore, months 
in advance you should make a folder in which to keep 
all correspondence, papers, memoranda, and other data 
you might want to take to the convention. Study the 
advance program, the speakers, and their subjects as 
this in turn would indicate which meetings you should 
attend and those in which you are not interested. Take 
a notebook (pocket-size) and make all notes in ink 
as pencil notes may become blurry and unreadable after 
two or three weeks. If staff members are also going, 
plan in advance who covers which meetings and how 
and when their reports are to be discussed. (See num- 


bers 4 and 6.) 


Make a list of the people you would like to meet 
and talk with and try to see them early in the meet- 
ing before they are tired out. Don’t at any time “but- 
tonhole” someone you don’t know, especially when he 
is on the way to an appointment but, rather, try to 
make an appointment in advance by mail, or if this 
is impractical at the meeting find someone you know 
who knows the person you want to see and ask him 
to make the introduction. 

List in advance the problems and questions on which 
you would like information and the subjects you are 
anxious to discuss or hear discussed. This will help 
materially to locate individuals who know most about 
these problems and subjects and may result in your 
getting some real help on them. 

2. Travel With Different People——Whenever prac- 
tical, it is wise to travel to the convention and return 
in the company of different people and, where pos- 
sible, by different routes. This travel time, whether 
hours or days, is an excellent period during which you 
can exchange ideas. with different individuals, espe- 
cially people you may not see for another year or more. 

3. Stop-Over Enroute-——Going and coming to the 
distant convention city affords an excellent opportunity 
to stop at certain places to see people, events, and 
places of professional interest which might otherwise 
require a special trip, if done at all. It is important 
to allow time for such stop-overs and to plan yow 
appointments and local meetings in advance by cor-* 
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respondence. We know one very experienced execu- 
tive who arranges a complete visiting route yearly when 
he goes to his professional convention. He has made 
as many as twelve stop-overs and seen a score of peo- 
ple in distant cities in minimum time-and for minimum 
expense on one such convention trip. 


4. Avoid Your Own Group.—By this we mean it is 
advisable during the convention to avoid being con- 
tinually with your own staff members or even other 
professionals from your own city. These can be seen 
easily and conveniently at any time during the year. 
Too many delegates not only travel with their own 
groups, staff members, etc., but go to the same meet- 
ings with them and eat their meals with them thus 
making it difficult to meet and know other personalities 
with other viewpoints, attitudes, and ideas. It is par- 
ticularly advisable at meetings and at meals to seek 
the company of delegates from different and distant 
parts of the country and especially to meet and talk 
with others who attend meetings at which you cannot 
be present. 

5. Be A Good Host.—Help the first-timers, the 
younger and less-experienced delegates, by introduc- 
ing them to key people. Remember, you may be help- 
ing to build up a future leader in your profession—and 
they’re so very much needed. If you ask or answer a 
question in a meeting, try to avoid making a speech. Re- 
member, it is always right to “stand up, speak up, shut 
up.” Your general attitude, as previously mentioned, is 
a mirror and reflects pretty much what you'll get out 
of the convention. A closed mind turneth away ideas. 
Learn to listen; it is the secret of remembering. Even 
though the platform speaker may not say directly 
what you need, he might cause you to think, to get 
an idea you may be able to use or try. 

6. Plan To Cover Meetings.—Arrange with your 
staff members or with other delegates (especially those 
from your own city) to attend meetings at which you 
cannot be present. Three people can cover three meet- 
ings, make notes, and, if they meet immediately after 
such meetings, say for lunch, they can exchange re- 
ports, ideas, etc. This is a much better way to know 
what happens in the meetings you don’t attend than 
to rely on summarizers who have seven minutes, more 
or less, for their reports and who take five of them 
to “put over” their personalities. Furthermore, you 
cannot rely on the printed Proceedings to report ac- 
curately on the section or discussion meetings because 
these are generally not printed verbatim and are al- 
ways given limited space. 

7. Study The Exhibits —Too many delegates too of- 
ten ignore the commercial exhibits. If you'll reflect 
that the equipment and facilities used in your pro- 
gram are of the utmost importance, you'll allow more 
time to look into these displays and probably will get 
real benefit from such study. A very important ele- 
ment here is the fact that at a convention you can 
secure first-hand judgment and evaluations about pro- 
gram equipment from other experienced executives 
who have used these materials. In contemplating a prod- 

(Continued on Page 225) 
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Problems and Aims 


psycho-physical parallelism; that is to say, our 

psyche influences our physical well-being to the 
extent of actually “imagining” real diseases upon us. 
However, not so much attention has been paid to the 
reverse process, particularly as far as groups are con- 
cerned. 

The individual, it is believed, is one person within a 
group and another person when considered by himself. 
It is the aim of this paper to show tha€ throughout a 
number of years and with a great variety of groups it 
has been possible to obtain results which support the 
conclusion that the group heals the individual by work- 
ing out segments of his personality which individual 
care could not reach. To make use of one’s neurosis 
seems more important than to repress the outward 
signs of it, an attempt which is doomed a priori to 
failure. 

With one exception, the groups studied consisted of 


M EDICINE has called attention to the facts of 


“normal” people and the individual members were al-— 


most totally unaware of the need for psychological 
treatment. In fact, those individuals who did become 
aware of it were quite unwilling to consider the ther- 
apeutic effects of these physical exercises. The teacher 


By 
GERTRUDE G. BUNZEL 


Carnegie Institute of Technol 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


In collaboration with. 
Joseph H. Bunzel 


Washington and Jefferson College 


herself but slowly became conscious of the increasing 
psychological and even psychiatric implications of her 
method which, along certain fixed lines, is purely im- 


provisational. 


We are concerned here’ mainly with’ the general 
problems and principles which make possible, and 
probable, successful psychological influencing of in- 
dividuals by group action, particularly by physical 
means of what we would term the psychokinetic 
method, 


(t € aim of such a program is to achieve possibilities 
of catharsis through self-expression in coordination. 
Coordination entails the working together of nerves, 
muscles, and the total, brain-directed body to a dis- 
tinctly described, visible goal. With improvement of 
physical coordination one can hope to influence the 
psychological state of an individual; conversely, psy- 
chological relief shows up in improved coordination 
which is at once recognized by both individuals and 
groups.} 

Such catharsis can and must be effected through con- 
trast between actuality and imagined reality. For ex- 
ample, a weakling within a group will be made to play 
a giant; a meek soul will be asked to express the cres- 
cendo rhythm of a drum. There is an endeavor to 
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make each member of the group able, willing, and 
capable of being its leader in a given situation. 

Inner liberation through bodily means appears im- 
thediately in the difference in reaction time (reaktions 
differen), individual liberation and release through 
satisfactory group-coordination, 

Group Characteristics 

Age level of the twelve groups studied ranged from 
children of three to six years to adult groups of 25-40 
years. Most of the groups worked as a unit for two to 
three years and in some cases for as long as five or six 
vears with classes meeting one or two hours per week. 
Some groups were organized as private classes, others 
in public or private institutions.* 


Fields and Methods ) 

(tv content of work is taken from all fields of 
physical exercises and body mechanics. Basic ballet 
positions are used as well as techniques worked out by 
several of the so-called “modern dance” schools. / The 
writer’s participation in the modern dance miOvement 
of the inter-war years made it possible to integrate the 
most useful features of each of the schools of Boden- 
weiser, Krauss, Wigman, Laban, Thun-Hohenstein, 
Hellerau (Dalcroze), and others into a flexible, per- 
sonal method, based on ballet training. 


Thorough anatomical and physiological background 
seems indispensable for learning and teaching in any 
of these felis echniques are secondary to the goal 
sought, which has been defined above as self-expression 
through bodily coordination. It is obvious that no one 
set of techniques can be appropriate and adequate for 
such a diversity of groups as have been described. In 
fact, it is precisely this absence of a hard and fast tech- 
nique which makes real liberation of the “ego” within 
the group possible. | 
| Care is taken to prevent an imitative “style” from 
arising. Students should not be allowed to overem- 
phasize any particular part of the body, for instance 
the neck, or arms, etg( Bodily and therefore psycholog- 
ical stiffness and restraint must be loosened. In other 
words self-discipline must replace self-control. Within 
this framework of flexibility, the methods used are 
basically the same and differ only with the needs of the 
groups. {The following are brief outlines of the work 
as applied to different age groups. 


Content of Courses 
Children under six years——A yearly schedule places 
emphasis on dramatic expression, and on imitation of 
experiences with music and rhythms as_ secondary. 
Exercises are directed toward developing velocity and 
strength rather than toward correction of posture or 


other individual faults. (Crawl exercises are of par-~ 


ticular value, also imitation of animals and similar ideas 
which give the child the opportunity to express him- 
self. It-would be wrong to assume that no-psychological ' 
difficulties are noticeable at this early age.} Quite to the 
contrary, there is--already a-great dea “education” 
from home and school to be corrected or made harm- 


*A detailed description of group characteristics has been 
omitted due to space -limitations. 
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less. Here the use of psychokinetics is most valuable. | 


A single class may include playing of music which is 
to be used later; learning of a skill or stunt, which 


_ must differ with every class ; telling of a poem or a very 


short story which the children are to act out; leaps and 
jumps to freshen the body. It must be remembered 
that children are unable to be attentive for long’to any 
one theme. The teacher must lead them from one ex- 
treme to another at the same time avoiding outright 
relaxation exercises, which for this age generally are 
not recommended. 


(Cc hildren between 6 and 12 years.—During the year’s 

teaching, stress is laid upon competition and the feeling 
of achievement. There is emphasis placed on the 
fundamentals of rhythm, of music in general, and of 
the transposition of music into movement. } The dra- 
matic-imitative impulse is less strong. 


A single lesson may include warming up by run- 
ning; a short stunt which calls for simultaneous 
thought and action, e.g., to find something while blind- 
folded; learning of a technical skill such as to somer- 
sault (each lesson should demand a new skill) ; acting 
out of a little story, casting, and even some self-created 
and self-assertive movements. In general this age will 
ask for cushioning of shocks which to the casual ob- 
server would seem unimportant but which might affect 
the later life of the child decisively. Usually such shocks 
will be revealed in both play-acting and the ambition 
with which skills are sought after and acquired. 

Children between 12 and 18 years.—At this age 
differences between the sexes must be made; various 
groups react differently to the process of puberty. 
Talents and spheres of interest vary greatly at this 
age; this is manifested particularly in physical exer- 
cises. For example, during three consecutive years of 
work with the sixth grade of a certain progressive 
school, the supervisor in charge was unable to see that 
separation of the sexes was necessary. There was con- 


Fan friction, the children were unhappy, and there 
was an obviously unsatisfactory ‘‘assembly.” In the © 


fourth year the boys were separated, and immediately 
the sixth-grade girls became manageable, friendly, and 
cooperative. Since several of the children involved 
were brothers and sisters of former sixth-graders, or 
came from the same background, if not actually the 


same families, the results seem conclusive. 


( A whole year’s plan places emphasis on physical, 


resistance, and corrective exercises, but also makes use 
of all other subjects learned in that time, for instance, 
enlarging of horizons by synchronizing movements to 
periods studied in -history.. Sharp competition, especi- 
ally among girls, ‘will be observed. / 

A single class-may comprise rhythmical exercises 
with bars, poles, and- other objects ; interpretative danc- 
ing, after an invented story; projects of-all kinds in- 
cluding the making of costumés: and -présentation of 

In this country, as well as in*Europe, most lay groups 
enjoy studying dances or. whole dance-dramas for their 
own enjoyment but refuse public exhibitions. A neu- 

on Page 22) 
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How Shall Grow? 


The Place of Physical Education in General Education 


By 
ELIZABETH HALSEY 


State University of lowa 
lowa City lowa 


HAT is happening to the American college 
W today? Looking out of our office window, we 

see new buildings, more and older students, 
different faculty members, yes, even new cars trying 
to crowd into old parking lots. At faculty meeting 
we discuss new problems. In the dean’s office is there 
talk of higher budgets, different schedules, new facili- 
ties? What about the liberal arts curriculum? As 
George Stoddard says, “It is there that so many pro- 
fessors and deans are staking out claims, or perhaps 
just digging fox-holes, that it resembles a populous 
WPA project.” ‘ 

If we had to describe the college scene of today in 
one word we might say “tumult,” or “growth.” Machia- 
velli related them when he wrote of Rome: 

Had the Roman Commonwealth grown to be more tran- 
quil . . . it must at the same time have grown weaker, since 
the road would have been closed to that greatness to which 
it came. For in removing the causes of her tumults, Rome 
must have interfered with the causes of her growth. 

The causes of the tumultuous growth of our colleges 
antedate the war, as the reader well knows. In the 
seventy years before the war the college population in- 
creased thirty times while the total population increase¢ 
three times. The volume and specific gravity of knowl- 
edge, of things to be taught, expanded even more strik- 
ingly than the number of students. Society became in- 
creasingly complex. Vocations grew more numerous and 
demanded longer training periods. Recognized pro- 
fessional courses were joined by newcomers: journal- 
ism, business education, home economics, and physical 
education secured permanent places in the college cur- 
riculum and drew additional students to the campus. 
During those years professional education in physical 
education lengthened from a seven weeks’ course in Dio 
Lewis’ Normal Training Institute of the 1860’s to the 
seven years of the Ph. D. curriculum today, and the 
number of institutions offering professional training 
expanded from one to over four hundred. 


In the depression of the thirties our government sub- 
sidized education as it never had before. Thus, pre- 
cedent was set for the G. I. educational benefits bill. 
But the veteran’s reaction to his chance was as unpre- 
cedented as it was unexpected. But one in every twelve 
chose to come back to school, boosting college enroll- 


ments fifty percent above the prewar peak. The amount 


A paper presented before the Central District Association 
of Physical Education for College Women, April, 1947. 


of growth is a matter of record, and it is also right out 
on the landscape for all to see. But what about the 
direction of this growth? Which way does it go? Is 
it permanent or can we return to the well-worn aca- 
demic paths which look so pleasant to us in retro- 
spect? Will a day come when the last Quonset hut 
is off the women’s fields, when our schedule is our and 
ours alone to make, when no one is threatening to in- 
crease or to decrease our requirement, when the order 
for hockey sticks is filled the day after it is receivd, 
when the baby carriages are not parked in gymnasium 
halls, and when the curriculum committees and sub- 
committees cease their endless meetings? We all know 
the answer “No going back . . . goodbye to Nirvana!” 


We go forward, then, which way? Here is a pro- 
phecy from Earl McGrath, editor of the Journal of 
General Education: “A general education movement is 
under way. It is moving across the educational land- 
scape with speed and force. It will sweep away many 
conventional forms of high school and college educa- 
tion. It will cause major modifications in professional 
and technical education. It will radically change re- 
quirements for graduate degrees. It will profoundly 
affect the thinking and the lives of our people.” He 
goes on to define general education as “that which pre- 
pares the young for the common life of their time and 
their kind.” There are many other definitions with 
which the reader is familiar. The Harvard committee 
concludes that it is “that part of the student’s educa- 
tion which looks first of all to his life as a responsible 
human being and citizen.” The Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges and the American Council on Education 
have recently reported on the nature and aims of gen- 
eral education. More or less complete programs of gen- 
eral education have been developing since the first 
world war. The integrated or survey course cutting 
across departmental lines was an early partial approach 
to the problem. The two-year general college, and the 
four-year curriculum based on the study of great books 
or of Greek civilizaation were more comprehensive 
plans. Columbia, Chicago, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Benn- 
ington, Amherst, Colgate, St. Johns, Iowa, Harvard, 
and many others have been experimenting, revising, 
and developing curricula in which the balance between 
general and special education was consciously rede- 
signed. In the next ten years the list will include almost 


(Continued on Page 222) 
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The Teaching of Conservation Education 
as an Aid in Health Education 


By 
BETTY LOCKWOOD 


Harvard School of Public Health 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


What is Health Education? 


O the majority of persons health education means 
T psa education. However, health education is 

a much more inclusive term. The American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion has set forth the following definition, “Health edu- 
cation is the sum of all experiences which favorably in- 
fluence habits, attitudes, and knowledge relating to the 
individual, the community, and the national health.” 
School health education then would mean those expe- 
riences gained through the school environment. 

This would mean that such admonishments as 
“Johnny, wipe your nose”; “Mary, pick up your feet” ; 
“Nancy, do sit up straight,” and hundreds of others 
reiterated throughout the week at almost any teaching 
level, are a part of health education. It would also mean 
that when we teach that cleanliness is of utmost im- 
portance and then furnish no soap or towels; or advo- 
cate perfect attendance as a criterion for final ex- 
amination and promotion, and keep children with runny 
noses and sniffles in school; or uphold the virtues of 
the school health and medical examination and then 
hurry children through the examining line in five min- 
utes, with no time for youngsters or parents to ask ques- 
tions of the doctor, that this too is health education! 

Ideally, health education would give a child educa- 
tion and training as to how he can be wiser in the 
care and use of his body, how to eat intelligently, how 
to exercise wisely, how to know his environment in 
respect to his own survival and livelihood. In actu- 
ality, health education generally does not attain these 
goals since there are few school systems which have a 
planned, correlated 12-year program of health educa- 
tion. 


What is Conservation Education? 


One might take the same definition as quoted above 
and substitute, “Conservation education is the sum of 
all experiences which favorably influence habits, atti- 
tudes, and knowledge relating to the individual, the 
community, and the nation in relation to the wise use 
of its human and natural resources.” 

In America, we have been conservation-conscious for 
only a comparatively short time. It was not until human 
beings discovered that the earth’s supplies were ex- 
haustible that there could be an end of the material re- 
sources which mean life to human beings, that we be- 


A paper presented before the American Nature Study 
Society, December, 1946, Boston. 
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came ‘‘soil-conscious, mineral-conscious, wild-life-con- 
scious.” The need for conservation of human beings 
made us conscious of the need for conservation of our 
resources. Human conservation, therefore, is the core 
of all conservation teaching. Human conservation can 
aptly be health education, _ 

In general, conservation, as such, is probably more 
recognized in the schools than is health education. 
Health education is largely taken for granted. Every- 
one, likewise, takes it for granted that Americans are 
the healthiest people in the world and that we have 
the best schools. Therefore, health education is a mat- 
ter of course. The sad story is that we are not the 
healthiest people in the world nor are our schools all of 
the high quality seen in certain educational centers. 

How: much conservation education is being taught in 
the schools? Conservation education is required by law 
in a few states. It has a planned course of study through 
the grades in some schools, but in the majority of cases, 
conservation education, like health education, is mainly 
up to the individual teacher. If he or she is conservation- 
conscious, conservation education is taught. This puts 
it on about the same par as health education at the 
present time. 


How Can Conservation Education Improve And 
Intensify Health Education? 


Human conservation teaching can do much to im- 
prove health education. The scientists have done their 
bit within the past 50 years to increase life expectancy. 
This is due largely to control of specific diseases such 
as smallpox, diphtheria, syphilis, whooping cough, and 
tuberculosis. For instance, tuberculosis has decreased 
from over 200/1000 persons to 45/1000 persons in the 
years between 1920 and 1940; pneumonia, from 180/ 
1000 persons to 55/1000 persons; whooping cough, 
from 12/1000 persons to 2/1000 persons. This cer- 
tainly is in the interests of human conservation. 

What are the school problems today? Tuberculosis 
is again on the increase, particularly at the high school 
and college levels. Screening of all high school and 
college students is imperative in the interests of hu- 
man conservation. This will come about only through 
education of the students themselves and of the com- 
munity. Another problem is the overcoming of preju- 
dice about the teaching of information on venereal 
diseases. This prejudice must be overcome so that 
accurate information can be given to high school stu- 
dents. 

(Continued*on Page 206) 
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Professional Membership (including the, fournal 


and the Research Quarterly) $ 10.00 
Membership (including Journal) 3.50 
Student Membership (including Journal)................ 1.50 


soon as possible. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. NEWS 


Send your membership renewal to 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Rates effective October 1, 1947 


Research Quarterly Subscription (librariesonly)..... 3.00 


Student memberships must be endorsed by a member of the faculty who is a member of the Association, 
Have you changed your address recently? Send both the old and new addresses to the Membership Secretary as 


Student Professional (including the Journal and 


the Research Quarterly) 3.00 
Life—One installment 160.00 
10 installments of $20.00 each 200.00 


New Officers of Conference on Health Education 

HE new executive committee members of the National Con- 

ference for Cooperation in Health Education elected dur- 

ing the Washington meeting on December 13, 1947, . are: 

chairman, John L. Bracken, public schools, Clayton, Missouri 

(reelected) ; vice chairman, Sol Lifson, National Health Coun- 

cil, New York, N. Y.; secretary, Marjorie L. Craig, Metro- 

politan Life Insurance Company, New York, N. Y.; W. W. 

Bauer, American Medical Association, Chicago 10, Illinois; 

and Walter E. Hager, Wilson Teachers College, Washing- 
ten, D. C. 


Briefs 
NNOUNCEMENT has been received from the Central 
Council of Physical Recreation that an international con- 
ference on physical education, recreation, and rehabilitation will 
be held in London next July under the auspices of England’s 
Ministry of Education. 

The December, 1947, issue of The National Elementary Prin- 
cipal, official organ of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, carries a group of articles describing the lunch 
programs in elementary schools throughout the country. The 
bulletin presents some of the current practices with the hope 
that the experiences of others will be helpful either in starting 
a lunch program or improving one already in operation. 

Students and teachers interested in financial assistance for 
study abroad and teaching opportunities in other lands should 
correspond with Thomas E. Cotner, Assistant Specialist, In- 
ternational Educational Relations Division, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C. 


Thomas Deckard resigned as cross-country coach at Indiana 
University to become head track coach at Drake University. 


Miss Wilma L. West is the new executive director of the 
American Occupational Therapy Association with headquar- 
ters located at 175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


A change in the ownership and staff of the company printing 
the Journal occurred early last fall causing a slight delay in 
mailing several issues. Mailing schedules are back to normal 
and, it is hoped that no further delays will be experienced. 

Charles Cowell, formerly of Ohio State University, is now 
director of g-aduate study in health and physical education at 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 

A pamphlet Suggested Standards for Camp Nursing prepared 
by the Committee on Camp Nursing of the School Nursing 
Section of the National Organizatoin for Public Health Nurs- 
ing is available for 25 cents from 1790 Broadway, New York 
19, New York. The standards are offered as a guide to nurses, 
camp directors, and registries of nurses. 

Last June the district officers and state association presi- 
dents in the Eastern District Association attended as guests 
of the Sargent College Camp, Peterboro, New Hampshire, a 
district conference to develop stronger unity between state 
associations and the district association. So many favorable 
reports have been received in regard to the purposes and re- 
sults of this meeting that it is hoped other district associations 
will consider the idea. 

Vaughn S. Blanchard, president of the AAHPER, was a 
member of the United States Olympic Team which competed 
in Stockholm in _ He was a star hurdler. 

Dr. E. B. Johns, who for the past two years has been associ- 
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ated with the California Community Health Education Proj- 
ect at Fresno and San Diego State Colleges has been added 
to the staff at the University of California, Los Angeles, 

Six Ohio universities are participating in a three-year pro- 
gram designed to improve health education in the state. Aided 
by a grant from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation of Battle Creek, 
Michigan, the universities will give prospective and inservice 
teachers training in health education. 

W. K. Streit, director in the public schools of Cincinnati, js 
credited with starting the Schoolmasters’ Bowling League j in 
1930 and is still an active member. The league started with 
ten teams and now has twenty-four. 


H. F. Kilander 
D® H. F. Kilander has joined the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion staff as assistant specialist in health education in the 
secondary education division. Dr. Kilander came to the Office 
from the National Tuberculosis Association where he served 
as associate in health education in charge of adult education. 
During the war he served with the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services, Federal Security Agency, and the War 
Food Administration. In the latter agency he was a regional 
chief of the Industrial Nutrition Programs Section. 


Recreation Consultant in California 

A° a result of the civil service examination held recently 

by the California State Personnel Board, from which an 
eligible list was selected for the position of Consultant in Com- 
munity Recreation, State Department of Education, Mr. Roy E. 
Simpson, superintendent of public instruction, has announced 
the appointment of Carson Conrad, formerly director of recrea- 
tion in Alhambra. 

Prior to the war Mr. Conrad served as assistant director. of 
recreation and sports supervisor in Santa Barbara under the 
guidance and leadership of C. C. Christensen. During the 
war Captain Conrad served as director of physcial training and 
athletics at the Santa Ana Army Air Base from which posi- 
tion he later was assigned as director of physical training and 
athletics for the Army Air Forces Western Flying Training 
Command. Since 1945 he has served as superintendent of 
recreation for the City of Alhambra and the Alhambra School 
District. 

Rural Yearbook 

HE title of the 1947 Yearbook of the Department of Rural 
Education of the National Education Association is On- 
the-Job Education in Rural Communities. The volume describes 
rural programs involving organized instruction and job experi- 
ence and gives suggestions for organizing, administering, and 
evaluating on-the-job.education as an integral part of the total 
educational program.:It is free to all 1947 members of the De- 
partment of Rural Education. For others the cost is 75c. Orders 
for $1 or less should be accompanied by funds and should be 

addressed to the National Education Association. 


Five-Year Program of Teacher Education 
oO’ the recommeridation of its Committee on Educational 
Policy, the facufty- of Colgate University has unanimously 
adopted a five-year. program for the education of teachers in 
health, physical education, and recreation. It will lead to the 
A.B. degree and to certification by the state to teach one of 
more academic subjects in addition to physical education. With 
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the university’s permission, credit for the fifth year may be 
applied in part toward the A.M. degree. 


Memorial Scholarship Established 
MEMORIAL scholarship has been established by five 
A Toledo, Ohio, educational groups for Elsie Gottshall, a 
physical education instructor, who died November 19, 1946. 

Miss Gottshall completed her work at Arnold College of 
Physical Education in Connecticut in 1923. She received a 
bachelor of science degree from Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in 1930, and a master of arts degree from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1939. In addition, she had studied at 
the University of Wisconsin, University of Toledo, Benning- 
ton Scheol of Dance, and Wayne University in Detroit. 

Beginning her teaching in 1925, Miss Gottshall enriched each 
field in which she taught. She began as a special teacher of 
physical education in the elementary schools in Toledo. Later 
as a teacher of girls’ physical education in Waite High School, 
she expanded the program in recreational activities and inaugu- 
rated a program in swimming. 

Miss Gottshall was asked to organize the program of phys- 
ical education for 1,400 girls in the DeVilbiss High School 
when it opened in 1931. Her efforts resulted in a program for 
high school girls, based upon a study of the recreational needs 
of 1,000 graduates, which gained nationwide interest. 

In 1941, Miss Gottshall transferred her efforts to the pro- 
gram for girls at Whitney Vocational High School, a school 
which is pioneering in a new type of health and activity pro- 
gram fer girls preparing to enter business and industry. 

In 1944 she was loaned to the Ohio State Department of 
Education to work throughout the state on a research project 
in school and community health under the Kellogg Foundation. 
She had returned to Toledo in September, 1946, and had been 
most recently employed in curriculum revision for the Board 
of Education, while also teaching in Whitney Vocational High 
School and supervising student teachers. 

Throughout her career, Miss Gottshall was a member of the 
national, state, and local organizations and devoted much time 
and effort to them. 

Hazel Rex, in paying tribute to her to members of the 
physical education department in Toledo, stated: s 

“Elsie Gottshall has given us an example of a life of pro- 
fessional service which has reached out to hundreds of girls. 
Her years of teaching were marked by constant professional 
growth, expanding interests, and increased efforts, never with 
the idea of benefiting herself, but always with the urge to do 
more for the persons she taught. In these days when material- 
istic gains press in so closely to cloud our way as teachers, 
her unselfish service and the fruits of her service through 
the expressed love and appreciation of hundreds of her stu- 
dents stand as a beacon light to guide us toward true goals 
of teaching. We acknowledge the privilege and blessing of hav- 
ing worked with Elsie.” 

In her memory, five Toledo educational groups have estab- 
lished a scholarship, and her friends are invited to add to this 
fund so that what she accomplished and contributed to the 
profession may be perpetuated. Contributions may be addressed 
to the Elsie Gottshall Scholarship, care of Harold S. Myers, 
902 Broadway, Toledo 9, Ohio. 


American Academy of Physical Education 

HE purpose of the Academy is to provide recognition to 
_ Outstanding contributions to the field of physical educa- 
tion and areas related to physical education. Through a eare- 
ful process of selection, the Academy hopes to identify out- 
standing contributions to the field through research, ad- 
ministration, publications, creative effort, and outstanding 
operating programs, and to recognize these achievements with 
a certificate of recognition. Awards are made annually by a 
majority vote of the active members of the Academy at its 
annual meeting. Recommendations may be made by any recog- 
nized organization and institution concerned with physical 
education and/or by members of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation and Fellows 
of the American Academy of Physical Education, commission- 
ers of education, state directors, and other persons associated 
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with the field of physical education and related areas. Recom- 
mendations may be sent to any member of the Awards 
Committee of the Academy. 


1. The Administrative Award is designed to recognize one 
or more outstanding individuals who have projected and car- 
ried out with success an outstanding administrative task in 
physical education. Recommendations will consider projects 
which have been consummated not earlier than two years pre- 
ceding the date of award. 


2. The Program Citations Award will be made from time 
to time to recognize superior programs in physical education 
and its related fields. Consideration will be given to programs 
in operation not less than one year. Programs will be cited for 
the specific years in which they have been operated in ac- 
cord with a high level of professional standards. 

3. Creative Awards will be made to recognize outstanding 
contributions made by creative work, the impact of which 
is significant and definable. Distinguished creative effort does 
not have to be couched in any specific form as long as it 
contributes to the growth and development of our profession 
of physical education and related areas. It may take any form 
of representation, art forms, music, dance, invention, etc., as 
long as the work is notable for its excellence and importance. 
The Committee will consider projects for this award which 
have been consummated or have been in operation not less than 
one year and not more than five years prior to the date of 
consideration. 


4. Publication Awards will be made for publications consid- 
ered to be outstanding contributions to the literature in 
physical education and related areas. The award shall be 
made for a new and complete publication dealing with a unified 
body of subject matter. (Reprints, magazines, annual reports 
of conference meetings, individual articles included in larger 
publications, etc., are excluded.) The publication must be in 
the form of a book or monograph. (Posters, charts, and similar 
publications are excluded.) The publication must be printed. 
The publication must be issued (date marked) at least one 
year before it is considered for an award, and must have been 
issued for not more than three years if it is to be considered 
for an award. The principal grounds for making the award 
shall be the content subject matter covered, and the character 
of treatment. If the format of the book warrants it, the author 
and the publisher shall receive a copy of the award. 


5. Research Awards are designed to give recognition to out- 
standing contributions through research. The research must 
have been published and digests or reprints submitted for con- 
sideration. It must have appeared in print during the current 
calendar year. It will be judged on the nature and difficulty 
of the problem, the organization and effectiveness of techniques, 
and the application of the findings. 


Recommendations may be sent to any member of the Awards 
Committee of the American Academy of Physical Education. 
Members of the Committee on Awards are Dr. Frank S. Lloyd, 
chairman, The City College of New York, New York City 31; 
Dr. William R. LaPorte, sub-chairman, University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles; Dr. Arthur H Steinhaus, George 
Williams College, Chicago 15, Ill.; Dr. Mabel Lee, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln; Dr. S. C. Staley, University of Illinois, 
Urbana; Dr. D. K. Brace, University of Texas, Austin 12; 
Dr. Peter V. Karpovich, Springfield College, Springfield 9, 
Mass.; Dr. Dorothy B. Nyswander, School of Public Health, 
Berkeley 4, Calif.; Dr. Leonard Larson, New York University, 
Washington Square, New York City 3; Dr. William L. 
Hughes, Temple University, Philadelphia 22, Pa.; Dr. Elmer 
D. Mitchell, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Dr. 
Helen McKinstry, Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y.; Dr. 
Frederick W. Luehring, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia; Dr. Laurentine Collins, Detroit Public Schools, De- 
troit, Mich.; Dr. Anne Schley Duggan, Box 2666, Texas State 
College for Women, Denton; Mr. V. S. Blanchard, Detroit 
Public Schools, Detroit, Mich.; Dr. Mabel E. Rugen, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor; Dr. John F. Bovard, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles 24. ; 
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National Conference on Professional Preparation 

R. Theodore P. Bank, president of The Athletic Institute, 

Inc., sent letters of invitation to the presidents of three 
national professional associations, the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, American 
Recreation Society, and the College Physical Education Asso- 
ciation, to designate representatives to meet with him in New 
York City on last January 7, to discuss a proposal for a Na- 
tional Conference on Professional Preparation in Health Edu- 
cation, Physical Education, and Recreation which The Athletic 
Institute is prepared and ready to finance. 
' It was felt that such a group could express itself in regard 
to the need for such a conference and outline a preliminary 
course of action to get initial plans under way should the re- 
ception to the proposal be favorable. The policy of The Ath- 
letic Institute in making the offer to finance such a conference 
is to serve only as the initiating agent and financial sponsor. 

The proposal was presented to the following individuals who 
attended: Milo Christiansen, Milton Gabrielsen, Louis Keller, 
William Meredith, Ben W. Miller, Carl L. Nordly, Harry A. 
Scott, and Homer Wadsworth. 

In discussing the need for such a conference the group un- 
animously approved its desirability. Many inadequacies in pro- 
fessional preparation in health education, physical education, 
and recreation were stated or implied in the evidence presented. 
It was emphasized that the lack of properly qualified personnel 
was undoubtedly the number one professional problem and that 
because of the great diversity of individuals and groups involved 
there was a great need for concerted effort. 

There was lengthy discussion in defining the areas to be in- 
cluded in such a conference and in clarifying the relationships 
which exist now or should exist with not only groups actually 
engaged in professional preparation,.but also with those groups 
engaged in general professional preparation whose help and 
cooperation are essential. 

Due to the close interrelationships existing both in theory 
and in practice, there was unanimous agreement that the con- 
ference should concern itself with the following areas: health 
education, physical education (including athletics), and recrea- 
tion. It was also agreed that the particular characteristics of 
these three areas while closely related require special consider- 
ation in planning, organizing, and conducting the conference. 

Two purposes of such a conference were tentatively formu- 
lated with the ultimate objective being to upgrade the prepar- 
ation of personnel in the three areas: to define the nature of the 
professional preparatory program in health education, physical 
education, and recreation; and to formulate national standards 
for certification of professional preparatory institutions relating 
to staff, curricula, facilities, resource materials, administrative 
policies, selection of students, induction of students into pro- 
fessional responsibilities including directed teaching, and place- 
ment. 

After listing approximately 45 groups which are directly in- 
volved or highly interested in professional preparation in these 
three areas, either from the producer or consumer points of 
view, it was recommended that two classifications be set up: 
tentative sponsors to form a steering committee, and cooperat- 
ing sponsors. Eleven groups were recommended as tentative 
sponsors. It was felt that the complete listing of the. cooper- 
ating sponsors should be the function of the Steering Com- 
mittee. 

It was agreed that a minimum of ten working days should be 
required to fulfill the purposes of the conference and that the 
second and third week of May, 1948, was the best time possi- 
bility. 

The following Interim Committee was chosen to act in behalf 
of the Preliminary Discussion Group until the first meeting of 
the Steering Committee: Dr. Nordly, representing the Advisory 
Committee of The Athletic Institute, chairman; Mr. Christian- 
sen, representing the American Recreation Society; Dr. Scott, 
representing the College Physical Education Association; and 
Dr. Miller, representing the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, secretary. 

The immediate responsibility of the Interim Committee was 
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Price Increase in Women’s Sports Guides 


A. S. Barnes and Co., publisher of women’s sports 
guides, has found it necessary to increase the price of 
the guides to 50c. This went into effect January 1 but 
the information was not received in the Washington 
office until February 1; hence, all orders received after 
that date (February 1) will be billed for on the basis of 
the new price. On all orders received after that date 
accompanied by cash (on the basis of 35c a copy) a 
request for additional funds will be sent out before the 
guides are mailed if the order amounts to $1.00 or less, 


to send a letter to an officer of each sponsoring group accom. 
panied by a copy of the minutes of the meeting inviting him to 
appoint one representative to become a member of the Steering 
Committee for the Conference and to request his or her at. 
tendance at the first session of the group which was held jp 
Washington, D. C., on February 7-8. Readers of the Journal 
wil! be kept informed on the progress in plans. 


Eastern District 
+ Association News 


By John N. Richards, Sr. 
Board of Education, Newark, N. J. 


CONNECTICUT ..... . . . By Carl F. Fischer 

The executive committee of the Connecticut state association 
has found it necessary, due to its great increase in membership, 
to establish regional organizations in eight areas of the state, 
The assignments are as follows: 


District No. 1, Danbury area, president, H. S. DeGroat of 
Newtown. 

District No. 2, Bridgeport area, treasurer, Ruth Cragen of 
Stamford. 

District No. 3, Litchfield area, secretary, Ruth Byler of 
Hartford. 

District No. 4, Willimantic area, vice president of physical 
education, Carl Fischer, University of Connecticut, Storrs. 

District No. 5, New Britain and Hartford areas, vice presi- 
dent of health education, Agnes Hamilton, Hartford; vice 
president-elect of physical education, Howard MacMullen of 
Hartford Public Schools. 

District No. 6, New Haven area, president-elect, Marjorie 
Zang, New Haven. 

District No. 7, New London area, vice president-elect of 
recreation, Douglas Boyden of New Haven. 

District No. 8, Waterbury area, vice president of recreation, 
Joseph Rimany, Waterbury. 


The Health Education Committee of the Connecticut Tuber- 
culosis Association, together with several other official and 
voluntary health agencies, is planning to sponsor a_ health 
education workshop for in-service secondary teachers during the 
summer of 1948. The course will be given at Yale University 
under the leadership of Dr. Charles C. Wilson, professor of 
education and public health. The course will open on June 2 
and continue through August 6 with an additional two weeks 
for completion of any reports or papers. The workshop will 
carry 8 points of credit representing one-quarter of a year’s 
work. Scholarships will be available through the joint cooper- 
ation of various health organizations and possibly through some 
local boards of education. Numerous organizations interested 
in the extension and improvement of secondary school health 
education have cooperated in planning and organizing the health 
education workshop and are making their resources available 
during the summer session. Among such organizations are the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis; American Red 
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Cross, Connecticut Tuberculosis Association, Connecticut Cancer 
Society, Connecticut Dairy and Food Council, State Department 
of Education, State Department of Health, University of 
Connecticut. 

The executive committee is planning to hold the association 
convention in Hartford this year. Committees have been set 
up and the date and place will be announced next month. At 
present the plans call for late April or early May. 


MARYLAND ... . . . By Ethel E. Sammis 

At the Eastern District convention of the AAHPER to be 
held in Baltimore, Major General Maxwell D. Taylor, super- 
intendent of the U. S. Military Academy, West Point, N. Y., 
will address the general session on Thursday, April 8. Repre- 
sentative John Davis Lodge of Connecticut will be the main 
speaker at the banquet on Tuesday evening, April 6. Mr. 
Vaughn Blanchard, Detroit public schools, and president of 
the AAHPER, will deliver the main address at the opening 
on Monday evening, April 5. Governor William Preston Lane 
of Maryland, and Mayor Thomas D’Alesandro will speak at the 
opening general session on April 5. On Sunday, April 4, there 
will be pre-convention meetings involving the Research Council 
and the Dance Section. There will also be a meeting of the 
Executive Committee and the Legislative Council on this date. 
The afternoon of Wednesday, April 7, will be reserved for a 
visitation to Annapolis and the U. S. Naval Academy. There 
will be no meetings scheduled Wednesday evening, so that the 
delegates may have the opportunity to select their own recre- 
ation at that time. While each of the three general meetings 
is being held on Thursday, April 8, a broad and interesting 
program of sports clinics and activities has been arranged in- 
cluding lacrosse, dancing, and six-man football. 

Dr. Thomas C. Ferguson, executive secretary-treasurer of 
the Maryland Public School Athletic Association, was elected 
to the board of directors of the National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Associations for a three-year period at 
the recent meeting at Biloxi, Mississippi. Also present at the 
convention were Andy Norgan, who represented the schools 
of Baltimore City, and Mr. William Brish, superintendent of 
Washington County. 

The state committee of the National Section on Women’s 


_Athletics met at the University of Maryland in College Park 


on January 10. Miss Yvonne Zenn, state representative and 
member of the department of physical education for women, 
presided at the meeting. Discussions of the problems and 
policies of sports for girls and women took place, but the most 
important part of the meeting was given over to the organiza- 
tion of plans for the Eastern District meeting to be held in 
Baltimore in April. 


MASSACHUSETTS ..... . By Mary T. Gibbons 

The eastern section of the Massachusetts state association 
met on Friday evening, February 13, 1947, at the Teachers 
College of the City of Boston. The program consisted of 
lecture demonstrations by professors and students from three 
teacher-training institutions. Miss Pauline Chellis and stu- 
dents from Bouve-Boston School of Physical Education showed 
the joy and culture outcomes which may arise from interna- 
tional folk dancing when it is well taught; Miss Dorothy Koch, 
associate director of health and physical education at Sargent 
College, explained and demonstrated the teaching of modern 
dance with her students. Professor Collard, professor of 
physical education at Boston University School of Education, 
presented a program of physical education for boys. Major 
students in physical education were the participants. Mr. Steve 
Mahoney, director of the recreation program for the City of 
Cambridge, acquainted the membership with the pending 
legislation on the establishment of a Massachusetts recreation 
board. The meeting was well attended. 

On Saturday, January 10, Miss Elinor Copley of Wellesley 
High School and Dr. Ruth Elliott of Wellesley College were 
hostesses to a number of women physical educators. The 
meeting was planned for the purpose of becoming acquainted 
and exchanging ideas and was highly successful. 


PENNSYLVANIA ... . By Martha Gable 
On December 13 the R. Tait McKenzie memorial was 
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unveiled in the foyer of the National Education Association 
headquarters in Washington. Jay B. Nash, Grover W. Mueller, 
and Ben Miller spoke for the AAHPER during the presenta- 
tion ceremonies. Dr. Glenn E. Snow, president of the NEA, 
accepted the memorial, the “Column of Youth.” Mrs. McKenzie 
attended the unveiling, as did most of the executive committee 
and officers of the NEA. 

Martha Gable has been transferred temporarily from the 
division of physical and health education to the office of school- 
community relations. Dorothy McQueen, past secretary of 
the Pennsylvania association, Frankford High School, is taking 
over Miss Gable’s duties. 

Erie’s superintendent, Dr. Grose, received the Layman Award 
from the Pennsylvania state association, and Mr. Lowell Drake 
was elected to the office of president-elect. The Erie Times 
sent a reporter to cover the entire convention which was given 
front page coverage in Erie. He not only did a fine job in 
publicity but gave many fine pointers to the physical educators 
which will help in public relations. 

Carl Olsen of the University of Pittsburgh organized the 
radio programs in Washington, D.C., for the opening of the 
indoor track season sponsored by the Washington Evening 
Star. He had eighteen broadcasts in Pittsburgh during the 
Pennsylvania state convention. 

The Allegheny Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation lists a series of meetings as follows: March 
17, corrective therapy; April 14, physical education demon- 
stration; May 19, picnic and dance at Shadyside Academy. 

Mr. L. C. Drake, chairman of the Necrology Committee, 
Eastern District, reports that the Pennsylvania State Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation lost two 
of its most prominent members within the space of five weeks, 
in the deaths of Harry R. Allen of West Chester Teachers 
College and Frederick Prosch of Temple University, Philadel- 
phia. At the time of death both were serving as committee 
chairmen, Mr. Prosch on the Constitution Committee and Mr. 
Allen on the Resolutions Committee. Both had given years of 
service in the state, district and national associations. 


Harry R. Allen 


Mr. Allen was born at Whitewater, Wisconsin, on October 
22, 1879, and died at West Chester, Pennsylvania, of a heart 
attack on November 12 1947. He attended Normal College, 
Indianapolis, and Temple University where he received his 
bachelor of science and master of science degrees. From 1908 
to 1911 he was teacher and supervisor of physical education in 
Indianapolis, Indiana. From 1911 to 1917 he served as in- 
structor of physical education in the School of Pedagogy, 
Philadelphia. During World War I he served as an army 
officer and later had charge of recreational training in U. S. 
Army Hospital No. 2. From 1920 to 1925 he was state super- 
intendent of health and physical education in the department of 
Public Instruction with headquarters in Harrisburg. From 1925 
until his death he was head of the department of health and 
physical education at West Chester State Teachers College. Mr. 
Allen is survived by his mother, his wife, and a son, Dr. Robert 
Allen of Salt Lake City, Utah. His loss is being felt keenly 
by the many who knew him and profited by his inspiring 
friendliness. 

Frederick Prosch 


Mr. Prosch was born January 24, 1883, in Newark, New 
Jersey, and died of a heart attack in Pittsburgh on December 
19, 1947. Mr. Prosch was attending the state convention at 
the time of his death and had just finished participating in an 
evening broadcast where the aims and objectives of the state 
association were being given. 

On the afternoon of the last day Mr. Prosch had concluded 
the talks at the general assembly with a stirring appeal for 
greater loyalty and increased service by all members. Mr. 
Prosch died as he had lived, preaching the gospel of the 
values and possibilities inherent in our great profession. Mr. 
Prosch’s wife had only recently preceded him in death and it 
was under this strain that his efforts of December 19 had 
proven too much. Mr. Prosch received his B.S. degree in 
1926 and his M.S. in education in 1929, both from Temple 
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POWER GOLF by Ben Hogan 


Ben Hogan, golf's ‘‘Mighty Atom,’’ at last reveals for both novice and expert, the technique 
which made him a golfing great. 

The analysis of his own game, told with simplicity and illustrated with action shots on 
the practice tee, makes this book a ‘’must’’ for all real golf filberts. 

From the detailed description of his grip, stance, and swing, to his amazing Power 
drives and variation shots, Hogan runs the gamut of golfing know-how. In addition he 
presents a chapter on how to develop your powers of concentration, how to Practice, and 
eight simple hints on how to lower your score. 

The contents: The Evolution of the Hogan Grip, The Clubs . . . their Selection and’ 
Use, The Stance Gives You Balance, The Full Swing, The Backswing, The Downswing, Turn. 
ing on the Power, Wood Shots for Distance, Iron Shots for Accuracy, Putting, Bunker Shots 


Are Easy, Uphill and Downhill, Stormy Weather Golf. 
Cloth Illustrated $3.00 


CHAMPIONSHIP GOLF by Mildred “Babe” Didrikson Zaharias 


With pictures and her own descriptive, anecdotal text Mrs. Zaharias explains in clear, simple 
terms how she plays championship golf. ; 

The ‘’Babe”’ has been a student of the game in all its intricate phases and a tournament 
winner for more than a decade. 

The experience and knowledge gained from this great background proves informative 
and helpful to the beginner or veteran. Her stroke analysis and detailed practice procedure 
enables the golfer to improve his own skill by reading about the fine points of this cham- 
pion’s game. 

CHAMPIONSHIP GOLF explains the importance of concentration, the author’s own 
mental approach to each shot and her views on selection of equipment. A chapter offers 
instruction tips for teachers. 

The contents: Equipment, Practice, Grip, Stance, Swinging, Woods, Irons, Clipping 
and Pitching, Traps, Putting, Hooking, Slicing. 


6”x9" Cloth Iustrated $2.75 Publication April 


HOW TO PITCH by Bob Feller 


A new and fresh approach to the complex problems of pitching by the modern master of the 
mound! 


In this liberally illustrated addition to The Barnes Sports Library, Bob Feller explains 


minutely how to threw every pitch,”’in the book” . . . fast ball, curve ball, slider, knuckle 
ball and change of pace. He goes into the psychology of pitching and the proper training 
and conditioning for the task. ' 


Feller fills HOW TO PITCH with anecdotal material which lifts his work out of the 


realm of mere instruction. Each anecdote points up a lesson. 


This new book will serve well as a text book for your classes. 


6" x 9” Cloth Illustrated $1.50 Publication April 


Publication March 


TEACHING PROGRESSIONS FOR THE SWIMMING INSTRUCTOR 


by Richard L. Brown, Water Safety Field Representative, American Red Cross. 
In this carefully planned book the author gives a wealth of material to help the teachers of 
large groups interested in improving their swimming skills rather than for competitive 
urposes. 
oo factors of class organization and safety in swimming form a practical back- 
ground for the main text of the book. All fundamentals preliminary to the actual swimming 
strokes appear under these headings: objectives, methods, analysis and teaching tips. 
Each of the nine basic strokes of swimming has been broken down into its simplest form 
to aid the instructor in analyzing and teaching each stroke in order to bring about the 
best results. 

An important and instructive feature takes the form of clever line drawings which at- 
tractively point up the progressions as they have been worked’ out step by step. 

Basic safety skills, elementary diving, simple turns, recreational games and stunts, and 
a few simple ballet formations conclude the book. 

Excellent as a textbook and for your personal library. 


6”"x9" Cloth Illustrated $3.00 Publication April 


A. S. BARNES and COMPANY 


67 West 44th St., New York 18, N. Y. & as 
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on Nine New Titles 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION: Interpretations and Objectives 


ue by Jay B. Nash, Ph.D., Chairman, Department of Physical Education and 
Health, New York University. . 
. PHYSICAL EDUCATION—the result of the author’s accumulated experiences—investigates the place of 
education in a democracy, indicates the specific contributions of physical education to general educa- 
er tional objectives, and shows the relationship between physical education as a teaching subject and demo- 
he atic outcomes in terms of health, recreation and citizenship. ‘ 
This new book proposes to stimulate thinking, to evaluate scientific material in the field ef phys- 
jology, to motivate and encourage discussion. It represents predominantly a philosophy of education 
and an interpretation of physical education. 
d Suitable as text for courses in foundations, principles, philosophy, physiology. For use of adminis- 
x trators, supervisors, instructors, students, and parents. 
n- The contents: Need of Interpreting Physical Ecucation, the Place of Education in a Democracy, t 
Its Physical Education in the Educative Process, Growth and Development. Body Resources for Accommodation, Ai 
Organic. Development, Neuro-Muscular Development, interpretive Development, Emetional Development, Bes 
Recreation as an Objective, Health as an Objective, Character as an Objective, Oneness of Man. , 
a 6" x9” Cloth Illustrated $3.00 Publication April > 


INTRODUCTION TO HEALTH EDUCATION 

by Jackson R. Sharman, Ph.D., Head, Department of Health and Physical 
Education, University of Alabama. 

Dr. Sharman has prepared this book for use in health courses for the general classroom 
teacher who can complete only one or two courses in the philosophy, subject matter and 
methods of health education. 

The first part of the book provides a background to develep the teacher’s understand- 
ing of the purpose of health education and shows how the school program should provide 
for the health of its pupils. Then follows subject matter every teacher should know con- 
cerning the operation of a school in a healthful manner, the organization of the health 
curriculum, and the fundamental principles of methods in health education. 

The author sets forth in five chapters much of the basic subject matter in health edu- 
cation that usually constitutes the minimum essentials of a program of health instruction. 

Excellent as a textbook for major students. 

6” x 9” Cloth $3.00 Publication April 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR JUNIOR AND 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
by David K. Brace, Ph.D., Chairman, Department of Physical and Health 4 
Education, University of Texas. ys 


School administrators and teachers feel the need for units of instruction in health and physical educa- 
tion developed in accordance with modern priiciples ef curriculum construction, planned to ‘meet needs 
revealed by the war and designed to aid our secondary schools to provide sound instruction in the post- 
war period. The book contains source units which can be followed exactly or which can be easily t. 
adapted to meet the accreditation requirements of any state. 

: PART ONE of the text presents the organization and administration of health and physical educa- 
tion. PART TWO outlines the content for the physical education curriculum for a maximum of one 
daily period for six years ef school. Extensive bibliographies and exhaustive film lists accompany each 
part. Good as a text for courses in organization, methods. 


a ee Cloth $4.00 Publication March 


THE TH EORY OF PLAY (Revised and Enlarged) 
by Elmer D. Mitchell, Ph.D., Chairman, Department of Physical Education 
for Men, University of Michigan, and Bernard S. Mason, Ph.D. 


A completely revised THE THEORY OF PLAY to bring to students an understanding of modern theoretical 
interpretations of the constructive value of play. he authors follow the same a headings— 
Historical Background, Theory of Play, The Need for Play and The Administration of lay. New and up 
to date material has been inchuded in each chapter. 

Here is the basic textbook for all students majoring in physical education, recreation, sociology and 
camping. 


avy Cloth $4.50 Publication April 


SPANISH DANCING 
by La Meri, Founder and Director of the Ethnological Dance Center, 
New York. 


Very little has appeared in the English language on the background, sources and actual techniques of the 
Spanish dances—rich in folk lore, tradition and custom—until the publication of SPANISH DANCING. 
. Beginning with the history of Spanish dancing, the author takes the reader through Spain, describ- 
ing the dances peculiar to the different sections of the ceuntry and illustrating the actual techniques of 
the dances. La Meri’s travels amd experiences make fascinating reading in themselves. Copiously il- 
lustrated with photographs and reproductions of old paintings. 

Written particularly for the teacher, studemt and concert artist. 

The contents: Intreduction, History, School Dance, Regional (North), Regional (Central), Regional 
(South), Flamenco, Renaissance, Technique, Experiences in Spain. 


6”x 9” Cloth Illustrated $5.00 Publication April 
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University. He was matriculated at Rutgers University for his 
doctoral degree. Among the positions he held were the fol- 
lowing: physical director, YMCA, Connellsville, Pennsylvania, 
1907-1909 ; instructor and coach at Atlantic City public schools, 
1914-1920; director of physical education and health instructor 
at Trenton Normal School, Trenton, New Jersey, 1920-1923; 
director of physical education and health at Normal School, 
Glassboro, New Jersey, 1923-1929; director of department of 
physical education and health at Teachers College, Temple 


. University, 1929-1945; and professor of physical and health 


education at the same institution at the time of his death. Mr. 
Prosch wrote many articles for the national and state journals 
during his years as a most loyal member. He received the 
Pennsylvania state association honor award in 1940 and the 
New Jersey association award of merit for distinguished 
service in 1941. Two daughters, Florence and Marian of 
Phildelphia, survive him. 


National Section on + 
+ Women’s Athletics 


By Claire M. Johnston 
Castlemont High School, Oakland, Calif. 


The NSWA elections chairman, Anna Espenschade, has sent 
in the NSWA ballot for publication in this month’s Journal. 

The Nominating Committee of the Section is made up of 
two representatives from each District. The names of candi- 
dates for nomination may be submitted to the Committee by 
anyone interested. All names sent in are considered and 
ranked by all members of the Committee and final selections 
are made for entry on the ballot to be submitted to the voters. 


National Section on Women’s Athletics 
Sample Ballot 1948 
For Chairman-Elect (vote for one) 
C) Laurie Campbell, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor . 
CO Norma Leavitt, Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, Normal 
For Member-at-Large to the Legislative Board (vote for 
two) 
(1) Genevie Dexter, High School, Bellflower, Calif. 
O) Dorothy Humiston, University of Denver, Den- 
ver, Colo. 
() Dorothea Lensch, Recreation Department, Port- 
land, Ore. 
( Emily Peterson, Grandview Heights High School, 
Columbus, O. 
Any woman member of the AAHPER is entitled to 
vote. Voting may be done at Section meetings at District 
or National Conventions, or by mail. 
Signed: 
Member of AAHPER a 
Send mail ballots before April 10, 1948, to: 
Anna Espenschade, 
University of California, Berkeley 4 


In making these nominations the committee members are asked 
to consider the present composition of the Legislative Board. 
For example, prior to the coming election the 1948-49 Board 
has the following members: 

A. By district: East, 11; South, 3; Midwest, 3; Central, 3; 

Northwest, 4; Southwest, 3. 
B. By occupation: housewife, 1; recreation, 1; school, 2; 
school or state administration, 3; college, 20. 

Thus, it would seem that there is a constant need on the 
part of nominating committees to have as widespread a rep- 
resentation as possible not only from all sections of the country 
but from all divisions of the field in physical education and 
recreation. 
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Northwest District + 
« Association News 


By R. K. Cutler 
University of Washington, Seattle 


MONTANA By Inga Hoem 

Carl E. Klafs, state supervisor for health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation, reports that he conducted institutes jp 
eighteen Montana cities over a period of four months from 
September 15 to December 4, 1947. He conducted jp. 
service training for approximately 3,000 teachers and traveled 
11,000 miles. Institutes were of a practical teacher-participation 
type and response was extremely enthusiastic. One day was 
used to conduct the institute, and, in most cases, three days 
were spent visiting local schools. He is at present preparing to 
submit accreditation standards to the State Board of Education 
for enactment. 

On December 6 the annual meeting of the Montana Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation was held 
in Missoula, with Carl E. Klafs, state president, presiding, 
Plans were made for the Northwest District convention which 
is to be held in Missoula in April of this year. Montana feels 
particularly honored in entertaining the Northwest District 
convention this year, inasmuch as this is our first opportunity 
to act as hosts to this organization. 

Mr. Charles Hertler, director of the department of health 
and physical education at the State University of Montana at 
Missoula, and Mr. Henry Meyer, supervisor of health and 
physical education in the elementary schools of Missoula, 
are in charge of local arrangements for the convention. 

On November 15 a joint conference of the Committee in 
Teacher Training in Health Education and_ representatives 
from the elementary and secondary schools of eight counties 
was held in the Senate Chamber in the Capitol building at 
Helena, Montana. More than sixty persons attended this 
meeting. Miss K. Elizabeth Anderson, state director of health 
education in the State Board of Health, presided at the meeting. 
She explained the organization and aims of the Teacher Train- 
ing in Health Education Committee as follows: 

“This committee has been meeting monthly since January 
of 1947. We have invited you to meet with us to help work on 
the outline for a basic course in health education for teacher 
training in Montana. We also hope that by meeting with us 
you will be able to take back help for improving or expanding 
the health education program in your own schools. This 
meeting will serve as an opportunity to set the stage for 
future work.” 

Representatives from the various schools were called upon 
to give a resume of the work done in health education in their 
own particular school health program. Mrs. Lillian Peterson, 
state rural school supervisor, said this type of meeting— 
getting together to discuss what each one is doing in the field 
of health education—is a forward step in education in Montana. 

The following suggestions were made by Miss Anderson, 
the co-ordinator, which were to be considered before the next 
meeting on February 7, 1948: 

1. The formation of health councils in all schools repre- 
sented where none exists now. 

2. Survey of health instruction areas already under way. 

3. Suggestions for the revision of the Teacher Training in 
Health Education Course of Study. 

The meeting was exceptionally well organized. Each rep- 
resentative was made to feel that he had a responsibility in the 
organization of the school health program in the state of 
Montana. 


OREGON 


A new physical education manual entitled Tests, Standards, 
and Norms for the Oregon Physical Education Program has 
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been issued by the superintendent of public instruction. This 
new publication, intended for use in Oregon elementary and 
secondary schools, was prepared by Dr. Wayne W. Massey at 
the school of health _and physical education, University of 
Oregon, with the assistance of Mary O. Bowman, Dorotha 
Moore Massey, Ray Hendrickson, William P. Rhoda, Marianne 
Blenkinsop, Anna Banick, and George J. Sirnio. 

Since evaluation in physical education is extremely important 
if physical education teaching is to be purposeful the manual is 
intended to be a useful tool in the hands of teachers in eval- 
vating and improving their physical education instruction. 

The Southern District of the Oregon state association met 
in Medford, Saturday, January 24. The program, planned by 
E. M. Kirtley, Southern District president, featured an address 
on “Physical Education in the School Curriculum” by Dr. 
Elmo Stevenson, president of Southern Oregon College of 
Education. A discussion of current problems was held. Law- 
rence Butler led a discussion on grading and testing in physical 
education, Bill Bowerman led a discussion on physical educa- 
tion and athletics, and Mrs. Grace Berg led a discussion on 
physical education programs and courses of study. The group 
enjoyed a demonstration of rhythms, techniques of modern 
dance, tumbling, and combatives presented by the pupils of the 
Medford schools. 

Ramon Kireilis, former varsity swimmer at the University 
of Illinois, was’ recently appointed swimming coach at the 
University of Oregon. He started his season with a flourish 
by an overwhelming victory in his first meet. Congratulations, 
Ray! 

The girls’ athletic association handbook has recently been 
revised under the auspices of the Oregon High School Activ- 
ities Association. The new handbook has been distributed to 
all high schools who are members of the association. Members 
of the committee who prepared the revision are Grace Wol- 
gamott, Salem; Margaret Kopf, McMinnville; Mary Bennett, 
LaGrande; and Marjorie Herr, Albany. 

Janet Woodruff, associate professor of physical education 
at the university of Oregon, is chairman of the Oregon Board 
of Officials. The Board has given service to many groups this 
year. An outstandingly successful basketball clinic was held at 
Lewis and Clark College for the students and teachers of the 
several independent colleges in the state. These people will be 
given an opportunity to get their official ratings near the 
end of the season. : 

A series of two-day work conferences for high school 
teachers has been held throughout Oregon. Through these 
work conferences, George Sirnio and Dorotha Massey, co- 
directors of health and physical education in the State Depart- 
ment of Education, have contacted all health and physical 
education teachers in the junior and senior high schools. The 
problems dealt with included scheduling of health and physical 
education, grading, evaluation of pupil progress and the total 
program, health services, health instruction, intramural ac- 
tivities, girls’ athletic association, position of the athlete in the 
physical education program, policies concerning excuses from 
the physical education program, and many other current, 
pertinent problems. 


WASHINGTON... .... By Kathro Kidwell 
For several years the school of physical and health education 
for women at the University of Washington has been deeply 
interested in introducing the student in the regular or “service” 
classes to the broad field of physical education. After trying 
various methods the staff is fairly well satisfied with the one 
in current use. The first meeting of each class is devoted to a 
tour of the women’s gymnasium building, with detailed dis- 
cussion of many aspects. The students admit freely that after 
ea they feel much more at home in Hutchinson 
all. 

During the fourth week of the quarter the seven hours during 
which most of the activity classes meet are set aside for the 
second orientation session. Every girl registered in physical 
education is expected to attend one of these periods. The 
entire staff is present for all of them. The director of the 
department introduces each staff member and explains the 
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purpose of the meeting, i.e, to make physical education mean 
more to them than just a “gym” class, to acquaint them with 
the wide variety of activities available and to aid them in a 
more intelligent selection of their entire physical education 
program. The staff member in charge of the service program 
then gives a complete picture of that phase, indicating the 
areas in which an activity is required, those that are “fee” 
activities, those that are seasonal, which equipment is furnished 
by the department and which the student must supply. The 
director of the recreational program then explains its purpose, 
describing the various clubs, tournaments, and awards. During 
this time, students representing the clubs and some of the 
activities enter dressed for that sport, and appropriate music 
is played. This adds a great deal to the general effect. Time 
is left. at the end of each period for questions and also for the 
students to examine and discuss the book, picture, and sports 
equipment display which is set up during this entire time. 

Since these orientation meetings have been included in the 
curriculum the students show much more intelligent interest 
in planning their programs. They realize that the department 
offers them an opportunity to acquire a physical education 
background that will help them fit into the community when 
they are truly members of society. 

Miss Kathro Kidwell, with the assistance of staff members, 
serves as chairman of the orientation program. 

By the action of the Board of Regents, effective January 1, 
1948, Roland E. Belshaw was appointed executive officer for the 
department of physical education for men and Ruth M. Wilson, 
for the department for women at the University of Washington. 


Southwest District + 
« Association News 


By Viola Ramsey 
Chandler High School, Chandler, Arizona 


Mrs. Evelyn Maas, president of the Northern Section, 
CCAHPER, and Mr. James Magnan, president of the Sacra- 
mento Unit, acted as co-chairmen for a conference at the 
Sacramento Senior High School girls’ gymnasium on Monday, 
November 24, 1947. The 250 persons in attendance received 
practical help from four demonstration periods. Mrs. Dorothy 
Adams of the Roseville High School explained the values of 
a well-taught tumbling program. Fifty girls gave a splendid 
demonstration. The Sacramento Recreation Department, under 
the direction of Mr. Magnan, gave a demonstration of rhythmic 
activities and games for elementary, junior, and senior high 
schools. Miss Barbara Kline directed the rhythms demonstra- 
tion. Over 20 games were demonstrated and explained. In- 
struction in crafts for children was given. Pamphlets covering 
the last two activities were distributed. A posture demon- 
stration was explained by Mr. Harry Coleman. A performance 
by 24 members of the Sacramento High School girls’ drill 
team under Mrs. Maas completed the program. 

A similar evening of fun was sponsored by the recreation 
section for the Oakland Unit when they had a dinner meeting 
at the new Bushrod Park Recreation Center on January 15, 
1948. 

The San Francisco Bay Counties Board of Women’s Of- 
ficials sponsored a basketball clinic at Mills College from 5 
to 6 P.M. on four afternoons, February 9 to 12, under the 
leadership of June Brasted. 

. A basketball clinic was sponsored by Fresno-Madera unit of 
CAHPER on January 5, 1948, in Alexander Hamilton Junior 
High School gymnasium. Approximately one hundred fifty 
persons representing all grade levels of schooling were in 
attendance. The discussion leaders and their respective topics 
included Hal Beatty, president, Fresno-Madera unit, CAHPER, 
former Fresno State College coach and present dean of men, 
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Fresno State College, who discussed shooting and passing; 
Joe Kelley, coach, Fresno High School and All-American 
guard, USC, 1935, who discussed individual defense; Kermit 
Koontz, coach, Clovis High School, who chose the fast break; 
Dutch Warmerdam, coach, Fresno State College, world’s cham- 
pion pole vaulter, who talked on man-to-man offense. 

The annual statewide conference of the California Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation will be held in 
San Diego this year, the dates extending from registration on 
March 20 to the final day of sessions on March 23. Head- 
quarters for the conference will be the U. S. Grant Hotel. 


The meeting, which will attract many of the state’s leading 
educators in these fields to San Diego, will be under the di- 
rection of Howard Bell, chairman of the executive committee 
of the conference, who is state president of the association. 
Jack Hoxsey of the San Diego City Recreation Department 


will be conference manager, while Holley Ashcraft of Long 


Beach City Schools will serve as program chairman. 


UTAH By Vaughn Hall 

The school district superintendents of Utah met at the Capitol 
on December 7 and spent the day in a discussion of current 
health problems. The day’s activities were organized in the 
form of a work conference. Many significant recommendations 
for improvement in the health education program in the state 
were formulated. Because of the key position which the 
superintendents hold, their active interest in the solution of 
these problems should do a great deal to bring about a general 
improvement in the health program. 


The work conference included committees on administration 
of school health programs, health service and guidance, health 
instruction, and healthful school environment. The committee 
cn health instruction, under the chairmanship of Kenneth E. 
Weight, Box Elder School District, submitted the following 
recommendations : 

1. Recognizing a dislike for health education classes among 
high school students because an activity program (physical 
education) is alternated with an academic subject (health) 
with the emphasis given to physical education, it is recom- 
mended that health education courses be set up in the cur- 
riculum as a regular subject with credit comparable to that in 
music, mathematics, or English classes. There is no reason why 
health should be taught as a “rainy day” subject or alternated 
with physical education. Why not alternate it, if alternated, 
with music, English, or some other subject? 

2. It is recommended that a long-range health education 
program be organized, with a regular, specific program for 
each year which would assume the elimination of various ‘age 
levels in one class, for example, sophomores, juniors, and 
seniors together; and also a group of forty, sixty, or even 
eighty students in one class. 

3. It is recommended that inter-departmental planning for 
health instruction should be a part of every high school program 
so that duplications and omissions between required health 
instruction and allied courses can be resolved. 

4. It is recommended that instructional aids in the form of 
textbooks, charts, films, etc., be used to enhance the instruc- 
tional program. 

5. It is recommended that teacher-training institutions be 
encouraged to develop composite majors in health education 
and physical education so that teachers may be qualified to 
teach in both fields. 

6. It is recommended that there be not only more pre- 
service training of teachers, but a better in-service training of 
teachers in the health program. 

7. It is recommended that materials and teaching procedures 
be evaluated. 

District Four of the Utah Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation held its annual meeting at Rich- 
field High School on January 10. The program was under the 
general direction of Clive Roberts, district chairman. Professor 
H. B. Hunsaker, of Utah State Agricultural College, talked 
to the general assembly on “The Relationship of Physical 
Education to the General Education Program.” George 
Staples, principal, Richfield High School, addressed this same 


group on the topic, “Current Health Problems.” Sectional 
meetings were organized and conducted for the followin 
groups: elementary health and physical education teachers 
secondary health and physical education teachers, school ang 
community recreation directors. The conference was concluded 
by the administration section. Teaching progression and tech. 
niques were presented in tumbling, badminton, tennis, table 
tennis, rhythm activities, and recreational games. 


Central District + 
+ Association News 


By M. Gladys Scott 
State University of lowa, lowa City 


COLORADO By Dorothy Humiston 


Colorado State College of Education at Greeley reports the 
following staff changes. Jean Cave, chairman of the physical 
education department for women, is on leave this year to 
study at New York University. She will return to the campus 
for the summer quarter. Miss Frances Dougherty, formerly of 
the Denver public schools, became a permanent member of 
the staff last summer. She is teaching dance and directing the 
teacher-training program for the campus elementary school, 
Miss Josephine Scott, a graduate interne, is teaching part time 
in the college service program. Frank Loring Hutchinson 
from Pomona, California, is teaching part time and coaching 
the men’s swimming team. Robert Vanatta, another graduate 
assistant, comes from Springfield, Missouri, where he was 
coach in the senior high school. 


The Women’s Athletic Association of CSCE was hostess 
for the annual basketball sports day on January 17. Fourteen 
colleges in Coloradd and Wyoming were invited. The annual 
meeting of the AFCW was also held at this time. Dorothy 
Hubbard, senior at CSCE, is president of AFCW. 


“The Big Splash,” the annual aquacade was presented at the 
Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado, under 
the direction of Bette Brown. The circus theme was carried 
out by a circus band, elaborate decorations consisting of clowns, 
trained seals, strong men, mermaids, balloons, etc., plus side- 
line activities. This year there were approximately forty men 
and women in the swimming, diving, and various water nun- 
bers; twenty were included in the singing, dancing, skits, and 
comedy numbers of the sidelines; and forty more worked on 
the many committees. An additional twenty-five elementary, 
junior, and senior high students swam ‘to entertain the audience 
before the show began. 


“The Big Splash” required six weeks of work and planning 
and was presented November 12, 13, and 14, to a capacity 
crowd. Evidently it was a big success from the many reports 
received. Our men and women did a fine job of working 
together to make this program a success and we feel sure that 
this program has done much more for them than merely to 
improve their swimming. 

Dr. Edna Willis of the University of Colorado physical edu- 
cation staff has been enjoying a quarter’s leave under the 
newly established policy of granting all personnel with rank 
of assistant professor or higher, a leave with pay every fourth 
quarter. 

Porpoise, the University of Colorado Swimming Club has a 
record number of 98 applicants who tried out for membership 
last fall. New members were chosen, initiated, and worked on 
the annual Swimming Aquacade which was presented Feb- 
ruary 19 and 20. 

The University of Denver is looking forward with en- 
thusiasm (and much planning) toward the completion of a 
field house which will provide excellent facilities for an ex- 
panded program in physical education. The field house will 
include a swimming pool, 190-foot field house, a gymnasium 
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118 feet square as well as other facilities. os 

Mildred Ditchik, a recent graduate from New York Uni- 
; came to Denver University as a new member of the 
staff this year. Miss Mabel Rilling, professor emeritus, 


versity, 


former chairman of the physical education department for 
women at the University of Denver, spent some time in the fall 
conducting institutes in folk and western dancing at Carnegie 
Tech in Pittsburgh. 

The Denver public schools have added many new members 
to its staff in health and physical education. Before the war 
most of the thirty elementary physical education teachers were 
women who taught in three or four elementary schools each 
week. The department now has sixty-six teachers, twenty-seven 
of whom are men. The junior high schools have sixteen women 
and sixteen men and the senior high schools have sixteen 
women teachers and twenty-nine men coaches and teachers of 
physical education. This is a considerable increase in numbers, 
especially in the elementary school. New teachers were re- 
cruited from our own state schools and from Northwestern, 
Oklahoma A&M, University of Nebraska, University of Idaho, 
University of California, University of Wisconsin, Grinnell, 
Western College of Education at Kalamazoo, Purdue, Ball 
State College, and many others. 

In-service training is receiving special attention in Denver 
this year. For elementary school teachers, a series of meetings 
was held in September on soccer and speedball and various 
lead-up games and skills. The first meeting was a demon- 
stration held on the Gove Junior High School grounds. Five 
schools demonstrated lead-up games and skills. One school 
demonstrated soccer and another speedball. The last meeting 
was a discussion session. 

In November, a stunt, tumbling, pyramid building, and com- 
bative clinic was held. Five teachers taught children’s activ- 
ities suitable for various grade levels in various situations 
varying from a classroom with permanent seats to a large 
gymnasium. Two days of teaching were followed by one 
discussion period. 

There are two clinics planned for the future, one on rhythms 
and one on health instruction. A modern dance class was 
organized for junior and senior high women. Future plans in- 
clude clinics on volleyball, badminton, and table tennis, at which 
time coaching points and improvement of skills will be stressed. 

The annual Play Festival will be held March 9 in the city 
auditorium. The title this year is “Radio Hours,” and will 
include take-offs on soap operas, mysteries, etc. 


MISSOURI ‘ By A. Gwendolyn Drew 

A playground training course conducted by the St. Louis 
Board of Education under the supervision of Mr. Louis Kitt- 
laus Jr., director, physical education and recreation, is being 
given for twelve weeks with meetings once each week from 
7:30 to 9:30 p.m. The course includes handicraft for boys and 
girls, playground games, dancing and pageantry for girls, 
tumbling and physical fitness activities for boys, and organi- 
zation and administration. There is a fee of $3.00 for St. 
Louis residents and $7.50 for non-residents. 


Skill progression in stunts and tumbling, ball skills, and 
dance were demonstrated to parents by 500 boys and girls of 
Delmar-Harvard Elementary School and Ward Junior High 
School in University City on January 12. Miss Helen Manley, 
director of health, physical education, and safety, commented 
upon the University City program of physical education in 
general and directed attention of the group to the skills of first, 
third, and fifth grades and of junior high school children. 


Selected students from junior high schools, high schools, and 
colleges as well as teachers in the community profited from a 
master dance lesson and teaching demonstration by the Charles 
Weidman Dance Company sponsored by the Women’s Physical 
Education Club of St. Louis and Vicinity and given at Wash- 
ington University on February 2. Admission to this working 
group was oversubscribed which necessitated a waiting list. 
The same association sponsored the Weidman Dance Company 
in concert at University City High School Auditorium the next 
evening, February 3. Excellent stage facilities for this fine 
performance made it a memorable one. 
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News from the + 
« Dance Section 


By Katharine Wolfe 
Public Schools, Seattle, Wash. 


Special News from the Central District 


Dr. Ralph A. Piper reports that over 500 people from all 
sections of the state atténded the first monthly festival of' the 
Folk Dance Federation of Minnesota held at the University 
of Minnesota on December 20. A second festival was held 
on January 25 in the St. Paul Auditorium with the folk and 
square dance groups of the International Institute as hosts. The 
program included demonstration dances, instruction in two 
dances, and general participation in over thirty other folk and 
square dances. The host group for February was the Min- 
neapolis YMCA Folk Dance Club. Admission is free at these 
affairs and dancers are requested to wear costumes. The folk 
dance movement has been growing rapidly in Minnesota under 
the enthusiastic direction of the Folk Dance Council. 


For the first time in history modern dance was taught at 
Hamline University in St. Paul in the fall of 1947. Gertrude 
Lippincott, artist-in-residence during the first semester, taught 
beginning dance technic and composition to classes of both 
men and women. Activities of the first semester were an 
open lesson given for the faculty and students on October 20 
and a lesson-demonstration given in conjunction with Mac- 
alaster College. On January 14 the classes presented a demon- 
stration of modern dance in the University Theater and re- 
peated numbers at the Minneapolis YWCA on January 15. 
The program included “Studies in Dance Movement,” “Dance 
in Composition,” ‘“Pre-Classic Dance Forms.” “Ritual,” 
“Danse Romantique” (Scott), “La Promenada” (Milhaud) and 
“Song of the Range” (cowboy ballad). Also on the program 
were two works by Miss Lippincott danced by the students, 
“Proverbs of the People,” with the proverbs spoken by the 
students and incidental music composed by Dorothy Stephenson, 
and “Hot Sunday” (Horst). On December 16 the Hamline 
University theater sponsored Gertrude Lippincott in the first 
modern dance concert ever presented on the campus.” On 
February 15 Miss Lippincott presented the group work 
“Dance of Dedication” for the Choreographers’ Workshop in 
New York and proceeded from there on a midwest concert tour 
including a master lesson and concert at Southern [Illinois 
University on February 26. 


The University of North Dakota Orchesis will present 
highlights of a day on the campus from “Dreary Dawn” to 
“Evening Entertainment” as its spring program on April 6 and 
7. Under the direction of Judy Graham the students will depict 
a “Vocabulary Quiz,” defining “unity,” “nonconformity,” 
“desire,” etc., the “Nine-thirty Nightmare,” “Ardent Artist,” 
and assorted library reading ranging from “The Spiral Stair- 
case” and “The Egg and I,” to “Tom Sawyer” and “Mutiny 
on the Bounty.” One section of the program will be given by 
the Central High School Junior Orchesis group under the 
direction of Pat Berge, Orchesis president. Eunice Way, a 
former Orchesis member of the University of Nebraska, is in 
charge of the lighting for the production. 


The State University of Iowa will present the third summer 
of the cycle “Dances of One World” during its regular sum- 
mer session June 9 to August 6. In 1946 they offered 
“Dances of. North and South America,” in 1947 “Dances of 
Northern’ and Southern Europe,” and the folk customs and 
dances of eastern and western Europe form the theme for 
1948. Dudley. Ashton will direct the study which will include 
geographie, climatic, economic, ethnologic, and historical factors 
operating in relation to the dances as well as the dances 
themselves. Orchesis, directed by Janet Cumming, is making 
plans for modern dance numbers to be presented in the spring 
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at a demonstration sponsored by the department of physical 
education. Last fall Hick Hawks, the square and folk dance 
club, provided demonstration sets and callers for an inter- 
dormitory dance attended by several hundred students. On 
January 20 they were host to the folk dance group from Hillel 
Foundation. Led by Mr. Arnold Fox, the latter group dem- 
onstrated Palestinian dances and taught several of these dances 
to the audience. Plans are being made for other national 
groups to appear at Hick Hawks programs. Hick Hawks 
sent a demonstration set and callers to the PTA council 
meeting on February 16 as part of a program emphasizing 
international understanding. Students from many countries 
participated and Hick Hawks closed the performance yith 
square and round dances typical of the midwest region. In 
December Dudley Ashton spoke on American folk dancing at 
a meeting of the Drama Committee of the Iowa City Women’s 
Club. She traced the highlights of the various eras in our 
dance history with emphasis upon changes in our social dance 
forms. 

Marie J. Hanss of Harris Teachers College and the St. 
Louis public schools writes that the College will present 
“Creative Rhythms from First Grade through College in the 
St. Louis Public Schools” as their spring program in April. 
The program is planned to demonstrate techniques used in the 
stages of development, and levels of achievement attained in 
creative rhythm work. Schools will be selected to present a 
single number on the first, third, fifth, seventh, ninth, and 
eleventh grade levels. Harris Teachers College Orchesis 
groups directed by Victoria Schmidt and Miss Hanss will 
present the more advanced forms of creative rhythms offered 
in the schools. 

Ruth Bruhn reports that Maxine Munt, assistant to Hanya 
Holm in New York and head of the dance department of 
Adelphi College, Garden City, N. Y., was guest instructor at 
the University of Omaha during December. Miss Munt 
stressed Holm technique and composition. Last year the dance 
season concluded with a modern dance concert at the Joslyn 
Memorial Art Museum but it has not yet been decided whether 
to present a similar student program this season or to invite 
a guest dancer. 

The University of Nebraska boasts three active dance 
groups: Orchesis, Pre-Orchesis, and a new men’s group. Ac- 
cording to Aileene Lockhart the latter is the most fun. The 
spring recital on May 7-8 will include all three groups. Fol- 
lowing a traditional intramural dance contest, Orchesis pre- 
sented the first and second place winners as part of their 
Christmas dance concert on December 17. “God Rest Ye, 
Merry Gentlemen,” presented by Delta Gamma was awarded 
first place and “While Shepherds Watch Their Flocks” won 
second honors for Alpha Chi Omega. Pre-Orchesis presented 
“Deck the Halls” and Orchesis performed “Processional” 
(Ryder), “Scrooge’s Christmas,” “The Nutcracker Suite,” 
and “The Juggler of Notre Dame” on the same program. 
Lincoln’s tremendous interest in square dancing has been 
mounting till there ate approximately 30 clubs with 40 to 
50 couples in each which meet regularly. 

The following news has been received since the Eastern 
District feature issue. Bard College at Annandale-on-Hudson, 
N. Y., presented Charles Weidman in a master lesson on Oc- 
tober 12 followed by a reception and discussion of dance 
problems. In November the dance students gave a demon- 
stration-lecture on dance composition. On December 13-14 a 
poetic drama was presented. The script was written by a 
literature major, the choreography designed by a dance major, 
the music composed by a music major, and the sets and 
lighting arranged by a design major. During the winter field 
period, the dance majors are continuing to work together in 
New York and have planned a program of workshop produc- 
tions to be given at high schools in New York, Westchester, 
and Long Island. This series of programs has grown out of 
a request from the high schools involved. Claire Weigt is the 
dance director. 

Last spring the Modern Dance Club of Boston University, 
College of Physical Education for Women, Sargent, presented 
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Please Note: 

Deadline for the Southwest District 
is March 20 

Deadline for the Northwest District 
is April 20 


its first modern dance concert in Cambridge. Dorothy E. Koch 
and Patti McDaniel shared the role of director, and Helen 
Henry, accompanist for the Dance Group, composed original 
music for many of the dances. The group plans to continy 
these programs on a biennial basis with the intervening yea 
devoted to composing, perfecting, and recording various solo 
and group compositions. Pre-classic dances, dances derived 
from folk forms, gay dance pantomines of campus life, and 
psychological studies such as “Behind These Walls” ang 
“A Cry In the Wilderness” have been presented by the dancers 
on college programs and in Boston, Cambridge, and surrounding 
communities. 

For the last three years Smith College has been offering a 
graduate specialization in dance leading to the master’s degree. 
Graduate students also have the opportunity of participating in 
Dance Group as an extracurricular activity and using the group 
in their composition. Elizabeth Goode is in charge of the dance 
department and Iris Mabry and Linda Locke assist her in 
teaching a joint class for graduate students in physical edy- 
cation and in theatre. 

On December 1 the advanced modern dance class gave a 
technique demonstration and Lin Pei-fen, a graduate student in 
physical education, gave a program of authentic Chinese 
border dances. On December 7 the graduate students appeared 
in New York as guests of the Choreographers’ Workshop 
performing the group dance, “She Waits by the Sea,” with 
choreography by Lin Pei-fen. 

The Dance Club and graduate students of New York Uni- 
versity presented a demonstration of dance composition on 
December 22. The program consisted of 22 solo and group 
dances classified under 4 main sections: sketches in rhythm 
and movement for its own sake, short dances composed on 
American and South American folk songs, dances in the jazz 
idiom or its forerunners, and dances composed from a dramatic 
idea. The latter ranged from “Knit two, purl two” and “Study 
for a dance on adolescence in impressionistic style” to “La 
Corrida: Entrance, Bull Fight, Exit” and “The Twelve Days 
of Christmas.’ Martha Hill is faculty advisor to the group 
and is assisted by Miss Hussey and Mrs. Walberg. 


The Dance Club of Mount Holyoke, directed by Margaret 
Pataky, acted as host at a Dance Symposium on December 6. 
Participating groups included Connecticut College for Women, 
Pembroke College, and the University of Massachusetts. Ruth 
Bloomer of Connecticut College opened the program by leading 
the groups in techniques, then each group presented a sample 
of its own composition, and the day ended with a tea and 
social hour. On December 11 the Dance Club presented an 
informal Christmas program of dance carols followed by 
community carol singing. 

Dance students of Bennington College presented their fall 
dance workshop December 11-13. The first part of the program 
consisted of solo and group dances composed and performed by’ 
members of the Dance Group and the second part of the senior 
project “Where the Two Came to Their Father” (A Navaho 
Hero Myth) composed and directed by Letitia Evans. The 
project was divided into a “Prologue” (Gathering for the 
Ceremonial) the “Ceremonial: The Myth” (“The Birth of the 
Hero,” “The Hero’s Journey to His Fathers,” and “Arrival”; 
“Recognition of the Hero by His Fathers in the House of the 
Sun”), and “Epilogue” (The Ceremonial Completed). Martha 
Hill and William Bales are faculty directors and music for the 
senior project was composed by Hazel Johnson. 


The demonstration by Steffi Nossen’s Teen-Age Dance 
Workshop for the National Recreation Congress this last fall 
inspired an article which appeared in the February issue of the 
magazine Sevenieen. The reunion issue of Miss Nossen’s 
bulletin, Dancing Youth, is being distributed to schools and 
colleges across the nation. 
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Southern District + 
» Association News 


By Frances Wayman 
Fort Worth Public Schools, Fort Worth, Texas 


FLORIDA. - - By Ella Fowinkle 

The Fourth Annual State Badminton Tournament will be 
held in Miami Beach, April 29- May 1. The annual event is 
sanctioned by the American Badminton Association and spon- 
sored by the Miami Beach Recreation Department. Officiating 
will be in charge of the Greater Miami Board of Women 
Officials. 

The Dade County Council of Social Agencies and the Miami 
Recreation Division recently sponsored a recreation institute in 
Miami. A two weeks’ course in social recreation was con- 
ducted by Anne Livingston of the National Recreation Associa- 
tion. Recreation workers from all sections of the state attended. 

The Miami and Miami Beach Recreation Departments will 
act as co-sponsors for a crafts institute to be conducted April 
5-19. Frank Staples of the National Recreation Association 
will be the instructor. 

More than 600 junior and senior high school girls in Dade 
County participated in the annual basketball sports day held 
in Miami in February. The event was sponsored by the 
physical education departments of the public schools. Rated 
student officials officiated at the games. 


GEORGIA ‘ By Thomas E. McDonough 
Mr. John Wydro, assistant professor of physical educatior, 
Emory University, resigned January 1, 1948. Mr. Wydro has 
gone into business and is owner of a laundry firm in Oil City, 
Pennsylvania. 
Miss Marjorie Lyon, graduate of Pennsylvania State College 


_ and formerly a member of the YWCA staff at Savannah, is 


now an instructor of physical education at Agnes Scott Col- 
lege, Decatur. Miss Lyon will have charge of swimming. 

Mr. Warren E. Neiger, a graduate of Pennsylvania State 
College, is teaching and coaching at Georgia School of Tech- 
nology, Atlanta. © 

Mr. Lyle Welser, professor of physical education and gym- 
nastic coach, Georgia School of Technology, announces that a 
novice gymnastic meet will be sponsored by Georgia Tech 
in the late spring. Gymnastic teams and individual gymnasts 
from high schools, YMCA’s, boys’ clubs, and playgrounds in 
the southeast region are eligible to participate in this compe- 
tition. 

A ballet, “Swan Lake,” was presented at Agnes Scott College 
by the Dance Group under the direction of Miss Eugenie Dozier 
on Saturday, February 14. 


sr By Thomas Godfrey 

Information was recently received from Dr. Ben W. Miller, 
executive secretarv of the AAHPER to the effect that Ken- 
tucky had 59 active, 27 professional, 1 life, and 5 student mem- 
bers for a total of 92 in the National Association. We are al- 
lotted one representative to the national Representative Assem- 
bly. Our quota for Kentucky was set at 287 members. To date 
we have only enrolled approxiwately 10 new members and have 
a long way to go to reach our quota. 

The code for health and physical education adopted by the 
State Board of Education will become effective at the beginning 
of the next school year, September, 1948. 

An extract of the major provisions of the code are listed 
for general information: (1) to provide medical examinations 
for all teachers, every three years, and for all students, every 
four years; (2) to maintain cumulative health records for each 
student on a form prescribed by the State Department of 
Public Instruction; (3) to include health and physical educa- 
tion instruction in each pupil’s program of daily learning and 
living; (4) to put a program into operation by September, 
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1948, which will meet the minimum standards prescribed by 
the State Department of Public Instruction. 


LOUISIANA oe By Guy W. Nesom 
The 1947 meeting of the Louisiana state association was the 


best to date. The section meetings proved very interesting and 
worthwhile. 


Mr. Lynn B. Sherrill of LSU was in charge of the College 
Section Meeting which consisted ef a panel on the question 
“How Can the College Best Meet the Need of Training in 
Recreation?” Dr. H. O. Dresser, LSU, served as panel 
leader and the discussion group included Mr. Steve Kenny, 
Houma Terrebonne Recreation Commission; Mr. Clyde Stall- 
cup, superintendent of recreation, Shreveport, La.; Mr. William 
Duncan, director of recreation, Lake Providence, La.; Dr. 
J. W. Kistler, department of physical education, LSU, Baton 
Rouge, La.; Mrs. Melba O’Quinn, Northwestern College, 
Natchitoches, La.; Mr. Bob Brown, Southwestern Louisiana 
College, Lafayette, La.; Mr. Lloyd Stovall, Southeastern 
Louisiana College, Hammond, La.; Mr. William W. Wells, 
director of state parks, New Orleans, La. Dr. Elizabeth Moore 
served as summarizer. The significant points brought out in the 
discussion served to bring about a better understanding with 
regard to the responsibility of schools toward meeting the 
need for preparing trained leadership for community recrea- 
tion programs. 

Mr. Joe D. Olliphant, Minden High School, was chairman 
of the Secondary Section. Speakers appearing on this program 
included Mr. Charles Thomas, Bastrop High School, who 
talked on “Financing Physical Education,” and Miss Mar- 
guerite Boudreaux, Gonzales High School, who gave a report 
on the LSU workshop in health, physical education, and 
safety. A second phase of the secondary program was a panel 
and audience discussion on the significance of the workshop 
on administrative standards of health, physical and safety edu- 
cation. The panel leader was W. L. Colvin, principal, Jean- 
erette, La., and the panel members included Moise Israel, 
superintendent, Bogalusa Schools; Lucille Carpenter, Oakdale 
High School; Leonard Fowler, Marthaville High School; 
Moorelle Emmons, Ruston, La.; and R. J. Stoker, Pleasant 
Hill, La. 

Mr. Woodrow Turner, of Columbia, La. gave a very in- 
teresting talk on “Successful Intramural Programs,” and Mr. 
H. A. Brown of Northwestern State College, presented as his 
topic, “Can the Athletic and Physical Education Programs 
of a School be Successfully Administered by the Same Per- 
sonnel?” He showed that by careful selection the ideal practice 
would have the same personnel directing both programs. 


The Elementary Section was headed by Miss Ruth Schulz, 
New Orleans. Miss Imogene Schexnayder, teacher at White 
Castle High School, presented a paper on health and safety 
education. Miss Grace Walker, teacher at Calvin High School, 
presented a paper on physical education. 

A panel discussion, “Significance of the Workshop on Ad- 
ministrative Standards for Health, Physical and Safety Educa- 
tion as Related to the Program for the Elementary Grades,” 
was held. L. P. Resweber, principal, Bastrop Grammar School, 
presided. Members of the panel were Larry Babin, superin- 
tendent, Ascension Parish Schools, Donaldsonville; Ruby 
Craton, supervisor, Webster Parish, Minden; Imogene Schex- 
nayder, teacher, White Castle. 


Marion Sousa, assistant state supervisor, health, physical 
education and safety, led the group in discussing “What the 
Teacher Sees.” Panel members were Dr. Paul Cook, chief, 
Dental Health Service; Dr. Murphy Martin, director, Division 
of Maternal and Child Health; Dr. Richard Dean, consultant in 
sight conservation; and Caro Lane, consultant for exceptional 
children and acting state supervisor for health, physical edu- 
cation, and safety, State Department of Education. 

The Student Section of the LAHPER was well attended 
with all colleges of the state represented. Mr. Dean Harrell 
served as chairman. The convention guest speaker, Mr. Ben 
Miller, addressed the group. A panel discussion, “The State 
in Education,” was followed with a representative from each 
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college speaking on some phase of the State Department of 
Education, relating it where possible to physical education in 
Louisiana. 

New officers for 1948-49 are: chairman, Gordon’ Bennett, 
Northwestern State College; secretary, Beverley Stafford, 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute. Retiring officers were: 
chairman, Dean Harrell, Southwestern Louisiana ‘Insti- 
tute; secretary, Margaret Barron, Louisiana Tech; editor. 
Wesley Cragin, LSU. . 


Several new programs have recently been introduced into the 
health and physical education department at the University of 
Mississippi. An outstanding success has been the faculty par- 
ticipation in sports. Special effort has been made to arouse the 
interest of administrative officers as well as faculty members, 
and as a result volleyball, horseshoe, and golf tournaments 
are now in progress. 

Enlarged intramural programs are being encouraged this 
year at the University of Mississippi, Delta State Teachers 
College, and- Mississippi Southern College. At the University 
of Mississippi about two hundred and fifty dormitory students, 
town students, and veterans are participating in the program 
‘in addition to the teams representing the usual social organiza- 
tions. At Mississippi Southern College a round-robin basket- 
ball league schedule is underway with teams representing the 
several floors of the various dormitories, the veterans housing 
units, and off-campus freshmen, sophomores, juniors, and 
seniors. 

Members of the officiating classes at the University of 
Mississippi and Mississippi Southern College are in deniand to 
serve as officials for intramural and school sports. At 
Mississippi Southern College the officiating classes have formed 
an organization to supply officials for high school games in 
southern Mississippi. 

First-aid instructors’ training courses are scheduled for this 
spring at Mississippi Southern Sollege, Delta State Teachers 
College, and the University of Mississippi. 

OKLAHOMA ........ By Flora May Ellis 

Mr. Earl Sullins, state association president, has announced 
that Dr. C. H. McCloy, State University of Iowa, was guest 
speaker for the annual association meeting in February. Dr. 
Oliver Hodge, Oklahoma state superintendent, spoke to the 
group on the implications of our new health and physical 
education law. 

The annual meeting of the Oklahoma Athletic Federation for 
College Women was held January 10, 1948, at Oklahoma 
Baptist University with the following colleges represented: 
Oklahoma University, Oklahoma Baptist University, North- 
eastern State College, Oklahoma College for Women, Central 
State College, Southwestern State, Southeastern State, and 
Oklahoma A&M College. : 

A highlight of the day was the lecture demonstration. on golf 
given by Mrs. Patti Blanton, women’s state golf champion. 
Mrs. Blanton was also guest speaker at the luncheon where 
she discussed competitive golf. She stated that she was most 
interested in the large group of college girls who. are now 
taking part in the various tournaments and that she felt this 
was due to the golf instruction that was being given in the 
colleges. 

The business meeting outlined the remainder of the program 
for the year: Dance Day, February 7, Oklahoma University, 
Miss Eleanor King, guest teacher; Basketball Sports Day, 
March 6, Central State College; Individual Sports Day, April 
10, Oklahoma College for Women; Play Day, Northeastern 
State College, April 29-30. 

The conference went on record as offering its services to. the 
state chairman of NSWA for the promotion of playdays, 
sports days, and clinics for high school students. It was also 
recommended that the executive board plan to bring some 
outstanding women in the field of sports into the state to con- 
duct. clinics, and that the expenses involved come from the 
state treasury. 

All schools present except one. reported that they had joined 
the National AFCW, and that school. signified its. intention of 
doing so. The state association feels that this is a real achieve- 
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ment as only two schools held national membership th 
years ago. mee 
The officers for 1948-49. are: president school, Oklah 
College for Women; president-elect school, Southwest 
recording secretary, Northeastern; treasury, Oklahoma Ue 
versity. 


: By Frances A, Bleick 
Mr. Gene Gowing, director of American Folkways Society 
visited the department of physical education at the Woman’, 
College, University of North Carolina, Greensboro, on De 
cember 8, 1947. He presented an intensely interesting program 
for the various classes who attended. During the day he gaye 
valuable information and suggestions on all folk dances and 
methods of teaching and calling them. 


' Four of the senior major students in physical education a 
the Woman’s College journeyed to Asheboro to obserye the 
orthopedic clinic of Dr. Thomas Wheeldon in Decempbg, 
Among others, cases of osteomyelitis, infantile paralysis, ely, 
feet, cerebral palsy, dislocated hips, toroticollis, and fractures 
were seen. The treatment of each case was explained by Dy 
Wheeldon. The girls also had the opportunity of observing 
the physical therapist working with her patients and the sy. 
gical nurse applying casts. The girls especially enjoyed ob. 
serving two cases of surgery performed by Dr. Wheeldon 
These observations are made as a part of the class work fo 
a major coure, “The Teaching of Body Mechanics,” unde 
the supervision of Mrs. Jeanette Potter. 

The departmental newsletter was completed recently and sent 
out to all graduates of the Woman’s College physical education 
department. 

After Miss Mary C. Coleman’s death in October, Miss Ethel 
Martus was appointed acting head of the department of physical 
education at the Woman’s College, Greensboro. 


The women’s swimming club on the campus, Dolphin-Seal, 
presented its annual swimming pageant in December. The 
theme centered around a night club idea, “Aqua-Cabana” 
Approximately sixty girls took part in the performance. 

The girls’ athletic association of North Carolina sponsored 
a North Carolina high school playday at the Woman’s College 
on December 6. Speedball, tennis, swimming, and recreational 
sports were the activities offered. Approximately two hundred 
girls took part. 


Intramural basketball practices started in December. Two 
tournaments are being conducted again this year, one for the 
non-major students and one-for the major students in physical 
seducation. From early reports, participation has increased in 
the activity this season. 

Many of the senior major students in physical education a 
the Woman’s College planned to attend the Southern District 
convention in February and to take part in some of the dem- 
onstrations. 

Plans for the Annual Arts Forum to be held in March are 
under way for the Modern Dance Club of the Woman's Col- 
lege. The group has been asked to give one of the special 
evening performances. 


TENNESSEE ... By Catherine Allen 

A work conference in the field of health education was held 
December 29 to January 10, inclusive, at Austin Peay State 
College, Clarksville, Tennessee, to improve the health of the 
people of the State of Tennessee by planning more effective 
teacher preparation in health education. Representatives of all 
teacher-training institutions in Tennessee were invited. All 
but three of the teacher-training institutions in the state had 
one or more representatives at the conference. Some schools 
sent their physical education specialists, others, their health 
coordinators, while still others were represented by the. deat 
of their respective colleges. Also represented were personnel 
from colleges of education, and people in an administrative 
capacity interested in the specific problems of health education. 

State agencies were represented by the State Department of 
Conservation, the State Department of Education, and the. Stale 
Department of Public Health. Several of the large city schodl 
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stems throughout the state were also represented, as well 

. consultants from the U. S. Office of Education. 
» provision for a functional plan of teacher training in the 
fields of health education, physical education, recreation and 
allied fields, and cooperative planning in kinds of teacher prep- 
aration that will improve the health of people of the State of 
Tennessee were the specific problems attacked. The two specific 
problems were broken down into a working plan to be solved 
by the organizing of the entire conference personnel into three 
working groups, each group attacking one of these problems: 
(1) body building and development through (a) exercise, rest, 
relaxation, sleep, and general hygienic care, (b) intake of 
nutrient materials; (2) body protection from (a) communicable 
diseases (b) external violence; (3) promotion and develop- 
ment of mental and emotional stabilities and socially acceptable 
personalities. 

A final phase of work was organized for recommending 
standards in the fields of health, physical education, recreation, 
and coaching, and the planning of ways to put new training 
provisions into operation on the various campuses. 


Certification Recommendations 

A. Colleges should submit to the certification agency in 
advance a plan for a health education program including ob- 
jectives and provisional allocation in some detail concerning 
experiences to be provided for developing specific competencies. 
This plan should show how teacher experiences will be organ- 
ized in course framework identifiable with the number of hours 
allotted for specific health teaching, namely a minimum of 18 
quarter hours. This plan should also show how certain of the 
teacher experiences may be provided through integrated living 
and correlated studies in other subjects. 

B. At the end of each year, the college should submit a 
report of similar design which now details the experiences 
which were provided under the organization shown in the 
preliminary report. 

C. Additional requirements in specific certification in vari- 
ous aspects of health teaching are as follows: 

1. Eighteen quarter hours in vitalized instruction in basic 
biological sciences, sociology, and political science (not less 
than nine quarter hours being in biological sciences) and op- 
tions as desired from the following. 

2. Eighteen quarter hours of professional training which 
emphasizes experiences in health principles, organization, ad- 
ministration, supervision, program evaluation, and construction 
of the total health program. By this is meant health service 
and instruction program, safety, nutrition, sanitation, preventive 
medicine, and other aspects of public health. 

3. Eighteen quarter hours of professional training which 
emphasizes experiences in physical education principles, organi- 
zation, administration, supervision, program evaluation, and 
construction of basic and advanced skill activities. Infer- 
scholastic, intramural, individual, recreational, rhythmical, and 
basic leadup activities, are illustrative of proficiencies desired. 
Training schools should offer adequate training in a variety of 


' physical skills with laboratory techniques in the presentation 


of these skills. 

4, Eighteen quarter hours of professional training which 
emphasizes experiences in recreation. 

5. Eighteen quarter hours of professional training which 
emphasizes experiences in coaching. 


TEXAS . Frances Wayman 

Mr. Lewis Spears director of health education; State Depart- 
ment of Education, Austin, spoke to the Fort Worth Physical 
Education Professional Club on Monday, February 2, at the 
regular monthly meeting at Polytechnic High School. After 
visiting two days in the schools, he spoke on our progress in 
the light of trends in health education. Members and guests 
also enjoyed delightful modern dance numbers put on by the 
Polytechnic High School students under the direction of Mrs. 
Evelyn Reeves. 

Frances Wayman, assistant director in Fort Worth, attended 
the Southern District meeting in Birmingham, February 18, 
19, 20. Planning to attend the national meeting in Kansas City 
in April are Miss Maybelle Tinkle, TCU, Miss Kathryn 
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Wakefield, TWC, Mrs. Jo Evelyn Clarkson, and Mr. Truett 
Owen, Arlington Heights High School, and Frances Wayman, 
all of Fort Worth. 

You and your friends are cordially invited to attend the 
Texas Square Dance Festival to be held in Austin, Texas. 
Come as “spectator” or “participant”; as an individual, couple, 
entire square, or large group. 


VIRGINIA... .. . .. +. +. By Harold K. Jack 

The College of William and Mary announces graduate study 
in physical education leading to the degree of master of arts. 
A very practical and up-to-date curriculum has been prepared 
and prospective students interested. in study for the master’s 
degree will find it to their advantage to examine the offering 
being made available in the field by the College of William 
and Marys 

The following members have been added to the staff of 
Madison College. Luellen Bowles has joined the staff as 
assistant professor of physical education. Her main responsi- 
bility is im-the area of the dance. Two years previous to 
coming to Madison College she was associated with the Yon- 
kers, New .York, YWCA. She had two years’ overseas 
service with the American Red Cross during World War II. 
Miss Jenette Shaffer has joined the staff as assistant professor 
of physical. education. She has had three years experience in 
the Waves,. Miss Celeste Ulrich has joined the staff as as-. 
sistant professor of physical education, coming here from the © 
University of North Carolina. , 

New staff members at Hollins College include Miss Ann 
Palmer, instructor at Pembroke College for three years, who 
has been appointed instructor in dance, and Miss Jean Thomp- 
son, former instructor at Randolph-Macon College, who has 
been appointed part-time instructor in dance. 


Midwest District + 
+ Association News 


By Clarence A. Beidenweg 
Public Schools, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Approximately 75 physical education teachers and principals 
attended the physical education clinic held at Butler University 
on January 13. A large number of physical education majors 
from Butler and the Normal College of Indiana University 
were also present. This was the first of a series of clinics 
being sponsored throughout the state by the IAHPER, the 
State Department of Health and Physical Education, and co- 
operating schools and colleges. Others scheduled included 
Ball State Teachers College, February 4; Purdue University, 
February 7; Indiana State Teachers College, February 18; 
Earlham College, February 19; and Culver Military Academy, 
February 21. 

The officers of the Midwest met at the State Board of Health 
Building in Indianapolis on February 3, to complete plans for 
the Midwest convention scheduled for April 7-10 at the Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis. Robert Yoho, convention manager, 
has announced that the various local working committees have 
held a number of meetings to carry out local responsibility. 

Square dancing is perhaps the fastest growing recreational 
activity in Indiana. Participation in this form of recreation is 
increasing by leaps and bounds among school, college, and 
community groups. Coeducational physical education in the 
high schools is on the increase, for square dancing seems 
to be the only way that rhythmics can be successfully intro- 
duced into the boys’ curriculum. 

The Youth Hostel program in Indiana is steadily growing. 
Memberhip in the state has grown from 87 passholders in 
January of 1947 to a current total of 102, 70 of whom are out- 
side. of Indianapolis. The Indianapolis AYH group conducted 
42 hikes, bike trips, square dances, overnight trips, horseback 
jaunts, and other activities in 1947. 
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A series of school health institutes has been planned by the 
Division of Public Health Nursing of the five branch offices 
of the State Board of Health, in cooperation with local school 
administrators and teachers. Places and dates as scheduled 
were as follows: Huntington, December 11-12; Indianapolis, 
January 16; Washington, February 3; Valparaiso, February 
18; and Richmond, April 3-4. Approximately 250 school ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and nurses attended the Indianapolis 
meeting. 

Miss Alice Marble, former tennis champion, spoke at an 
Earlham convocation program in January. In an afternoon ap- 
pearance before physical education majors and tennis enthusi- 
asts she gave a demonstration of strokes and the correction 
of common faults. 


Vera Ziepfel, Hamilton High School, Hamilton, Ohio, re- 
ports the following project which was conducted by the girls’ 
physical education department during the past football sea- 
son. The project was begun in gym classes through the ex- 
planation and demonstration of players’ positions for both of- 
fense and defense, fouls and penalties, referee’s signals, plays, 
etc. One period was spent seeing movies of one of the games 
with Coach Warren Scholler explaining the many interesting 
parts of the game and answering questions. An up-to-date 
bulletin was kept in the girls’ locker room throughout the sea- 
son. Cardboard footballs containing the score for each game 
were hung in a row at the entrance of the locker room. Boost- 
er slogans, decorated with colored balloons and crepe paper 
were put up each week for the game that week. A climax 
to the football project was the girls’ exhibition touch football 
game. On October 22, at the Athletic Field at 7:30, two highly 
competitive girls’ football teams clashed in Hamilton’s first 
annual Rouge Bowl Game. This exhibiition touch football 
game took place between the halves of the Baby Blue-Reserve 
Game. Cheerleaders dressed in appropriate costumes represent- 
ing their teams, ushered the teams on the field with much pep 
and spirit. Each team retired to its bench after an organized 
warm-up period of calisthenics, passing, and kicking. Coaches, 
managers, powder girls, and the cheerleaders, carrying name 
placards and distributing printed copies of their yells, gave last- 
minute preparations to the team before the game. 

At half time a very comical band of 10 pieces plus 3 ma- 
jorettes gave a most hilarious exhibition. The attire of the 
majorettes and the band, the fact that none could play a note, 
the awkward way the drum majorettes strutted, the one- 
minute blaring of a bass horn, accordion, stringless violin, 
guitar, and other instruments made a very amusing spectacle. 

This project sponsored a tremendous amount of creative- 
ness and originality on the part of each participant. Interest 
in football and knowledge of football was greatly increased. 
A spirit of loyalty to a common cause with the utmost co- 
operation has made this one of the most worthwhile activities 
of the girls’ department. 

On Tuesday, December 16, Mayor Burke turned the first 
shovel of dirt which signaled the opening of construction on 
the new health center at East 55th Street, north of Superior 
Avenue. This event is another important landmark in Cleve- 
land’s public health progress to insure and enhance the health 
of the community. 

When completed the new health center will replace Health 
Center No. 1 and will combine all of the city’s health ac- 
tivities in a larger district serving approximately 200,000 
people. It will offer: 

1. Space for neighborhood health gatherings. It will also 
serve as a place for health exhibits, movies, and other media 
for visual education. 

2. Neighborhood services of other health agencies cooperat- 
ing with the Division of Health in the promotion of public 
health. 

3. Maternal and child hygiene services. 

4. Diagnostic facilities for tuberculosis and venereal disease. 
The center will have complete x-ray facilities, including equip- 
ment of the miniature type. 
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5. Special services such as tumor, cardiac, diabetes 
mental hygiene. These will be made available as the 
for them arises. 

6. Dental clinics with mobile dental apparatus. 


The new health center is of a type planned to Provide 
more extensive health activities on a neighborhood basis 
than has been possible in the past. 

The first award of the Elsie Gottshall Scholarship was 
to Marilyn Pettis of DeVilbiss High School, Toledo, Ohio 
Miss Pettis has entered Ohio State University to study 
physical education. 


» and 
Need 


Miss Edwina Jones, supervisor of physical education, Board 
of Education, Cleveland, Ohio, was recently elected President. 
elect of the Midwest Physical Education Association for 194. 
48, replacing Bess Specht. This action by the executive com- 
mittee of the Midwest Physical Education Association was 
necessary due to the resignation of Miss Specht. 


The problems of mental health are being given mature, 
dramatic presentation on a thirteen-week radio series, “Th 
Tenth Man,” which began Saturday, January 3. The series 
is broadcast from 2:15 p.M. to 2:30 P.M. on Station WJMO, 
(1540 kilocycles). This series, which gets it name from the 
estimate that about ten percent of our population need mental 
treatment sometime during their lives, has been produced by 
the National Mental Health Foundation, Philadelphia, and js 
being sponsored in Cleveland by the Cleveland Mental Hy. 
giene Association in cooperation with the Ohio State Division 
of Mental Hygiene. The thirteen broadcasts will offer sound 
proposals for promoting the mental health of our community, 
One broadcast, for instance, will dramatize the value of ree. 
reational and occupational therapy in mental hospitals. An 
other will dramatize the role of the industrial psychiatrist in 
promoting mental health. All the programs attempt to break 
down popular misconceptions regarding mental illness. Ralph 
Bellamy is the narrator. Dr. Robert H. Felix of the U. §, 
Public Health Service and Dr. Dallas Pratt, staff psychiatrist 
of the National Mental Health Foundation, served as ad- 
visors in producing these programs. Following are the dates 
and topics for the radio series: 


1. January 3, “Punishment Without Crime,” reveals out- 
moded commitment procedures existing in many states, 

2. January 10, “The Silent Men,” story of volunteer rec- 
reational units. 

3. January 17, “The Child is Father of the Man,” parental 
attitudes and child behavior. 

4. January 24, “The Old Folks At Home,” need for rec- 
reational and social facilities for older people. 

5. January 31, “Which World for Susan—Problems of Ado- 
lescence.” 

6. February 7, “Love Without Words,” demonstrating the 
role of marital counseling. 

7. February 14, “On Wings of Clay,” how occupational 
therapy helps mental patients. 

8. February 21, “Out of the Shadow,” the difficulties former 
mental patients have in finding jobs. 

9. February 28, “Figs from Thistles,” not all mental de- 
fectives require institutional care. 

10. March 6, “Doctor Troubleshooter,” the role of the in- 
dustrial psychiatrist. 

11. March 13, “The Tie that Binds,” problems created by 
an over-protective family. 

12. March 20, “Out of Sight, Out of Mind,” the need for 
more adequate mental health facilities. 

13. March 27, “The Lady and the Lawmakers,” how at- 
ticulate public opinion can secure better mental health facilities 


The women’s division, department of physical education, 
Ohio State University, conducted a basketball clinic on Satur- 
day, January 17, 1948. The program consisted of discussion 
of rules, organization of groups for technique and skill prac- 
tice, demonstration of pre-class games and practical grading 
devices, analysis and demonstration of little-used skills and 
techniques, and a game and officiating demonstration including 
explanation of various fouls. The faculty consisted of Geraldine 
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Arnold, Otterbein College; Lucille Burkett, University School, 
Onio State University; and Evelyn Ruppert, Jeannette Stein, 
and Catherine Marting, from the department of physical edu- 
cational for women, Ohio State University. 


WLINOIS - + + + By Clifford £. Horton 

Homer B. Musgrove of Sterling Township High School re- 
ports that a plan to impress upon high school students the 
importance of proper foot care has been successfully carried 
out, Pedigraph pictures were used as the basis for classroom 
discussion. Through the cooperation of the mathematics de- 
partment, the prints were plotted and graded on the basis of 
their findings. A series of foot-strengthening exercises was 
developed for those who needed foot correction. 


Kathleen Wheeler of the Ellis School, Rockford, Illinois, 
has prepared some mimeographed sheets of elementary stunts 
for fourth-grade children. Little or no equipment is required, 
and the stunts can be used in the classroom as well as in the 
gymnasium or on the playground. They can also be used 
individually or in squads of from six to ten. 

The state department has issued an announcement that 
twenty colleges in the state are now offering a major in physi- 
cal education. Five colleges limit their offerings to a minor in 
physical education. 


The program of physical education for the Taylorville, 
Illinois, city schools which was prepared by George R. Brown, 
Valeria Barts, Mildred Bates, Maude Thompson, Mary 
Mouche, Faye Shaffer, Charles Bozarth, Elinor Briggs, and 
Sterling Young will be revised according to Superintendent 
G. E. Cornwell. Teachers from the Taylorville city schools 
will undertake this revision in connection with an extension 
course during the coming semester. 


Miss Majorie Wilson and her staff in the Pekin public 
schools have just completed a course of study for grades one 
to six to be used in the public schools of that city. 


The teachers’ colleges have definitely committed themselves 
to a program of health coordination between the colleges and 
public schools of the state. Ralph H. Boatman, health coordina- 
tor, Southern Illinois University at Carbondale, reports that 
the department of health education and physiology under the 
leadership of Dr. Marie Henrichs has made a definite attempt 
to meet the needs of teachers in southern Illinois in the field 
of health. Seven extension courses in health education were 
offered last year and a health education workshop was carried 
on as a follow-up of the work done in the field. Mr. Boat- 
man has set up an on-campus program designed to attack 
the health and safety problems in the college area. In the 
off-campus program, teachers have been assisted with in- 
dividual problems by the university whenever the school nurse 
has been unable to help them. Special instruction has been 
given to food handlers. The college cafeteria conducted a 
survey of student eating habits, particularly their selection 
hep to enable the health service to give assistance where 
needed. 

Mr. Harold J. Kieffer of York Community High School, 
Elmhurst, Illinois, has just announced the appointment of 
Olga Victorik and Luella Stoné as instructors in girls’ physical 
education. Miss Victorik was formerly director of physical 
education for girls at Zion, Illinois. Miss Stone taught at Blue 
Island. Both are working on their masters’ degrees in physical 
education. Mr. Harold Kieffer has been added to the boys’ 
physical education staff. He formerly taught at Clinton, Iowa. 
A fourth member added this year is Mr. A. J. Stefani, a 
graduate of the University of Illinois, who is employed at 
York as head football coach. 

Maxwell R. Garret, fencing coach at the University of 
Illinois, set up an intensive two-day clinic in fencing which was 
held at the University on February 27 and 28, 1948. The 
purpose of the clinic was to develop an interest in fencing at 
the secondary and college levels as a part of the program ot 
physical education. The clinic was opened February 27 by Dr. 
S. C. Staley, director of physical education, and Doug Mills, 
athletic director. Alex Hern of New York City spoke on 
‘Fencing for the Handicapped.” A representative of the AFLA 
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discussed “The History of the Amateur Fencing League of 
America.” Charles Schmitter, Michigan State College, spoke 
on “Fencing as a Hobby.” W. H. Craig, director of special 
services, Veterans Administration rehabilitation program 
chose as his topic “Safety and Fencing.” M. R. Garret, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, gave a demonstration of foil fencing and 
explained rules and terminology. On February 28, both morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions were given over to participation of 
those in attendance. The meeting closed with a varsity fenc- 
ing meet between the University of Illinois and the University 
of Wisconsin. 

Miss Maura Conlisk, director of physical education for girls 
at Ottawa Township High School, will be on leave of absence 
the second semester to do graduate work at Columbia Univer- 
sity. 


By L. W. Olds 

At this writing Michigan is wrapped in a blanket of snow 
and the winter sports fans are wrapped in their best woolens. 
All the ski slides and ski tows of the many Michigan winter 
sports areas are in operation. Ice skating, tobogganning, shanty 
fishing, ice boating, fox hunts, wild cat hunts, etc., are oc- 
cupying. the time of the winter enthusiasts. 


Winter sports activities in Michigan are experiencing a 
record season. There is increasing public interest and participa- 
tion. This has resulted in new centers. Among some of the 
popular sports areas are Sugar Loaf Winter Sports Club, 
Leland; Pioneer Hill Sports Park, Roscommon; Ogemaw 
Hill Ski Park, West Branch; Lewiston; Grayling Winter 
Sports Park; Otsego Ski Club, Grayling; Skyline, Roscom- 
mon; Caherfae, (Winter Sports Club) Cadillac; Ionia County 
Winter Sports, Ionia; Ludington State Park; Newaygo Lakes, 
Newaygo; Petoskey; Ishpeming; and Iron Mountain. The 
interest in winter sports should indicate a need for physical 
educators to include many other skills and activities in the 
curriculum. 


The City of Jackson recently appointed Everett R. Scherich, 
recreation director of Manistee, to a similar position in Jack- 
son left vacant by the sudden death of our good friend and 
successful worker, Clifford Weatherwax. 

The physical medicine program at Percy Jones Hospital, 
Battle Creek, is directed by J. B. Beam, former naval physical 
fitness and rehabilitation officer. The program has attra*ted 
the nationwide attention of educators and students. 


The intramural sports department at the University of 
Michigan, under the direction of Mr. Earl Riskey, is spon- 
soring weekly corecreational programs. 

The intramural and WAA departments at Michigan Normal 
College, under the direction of Dr. L. W. Olds and Miss 
Catherine Batschelet, are enjoying the greatest participation 
in the history of these programs. Coeducational activity is 
scheduled on week-ends with an open-house program scheduled 
for March. 

The Michigan state association recently published a revised 
constitution and by-laws for the association. 


President D. J. Parker of the state association and her sec- 
tional chairmen arranged a very interesting two-day conven- 
tion program for February 20 and 21 at the Pantlind Hotel 
in Grand Rapids. 

A Committee on Honoring Outstanding State Physical 
Educators, headed by Miss Augusta Harris of Michigan Nor- 
mal College, presented three procedures of awards at the 
last meeting of the Health and Physical Education Council. 

King McCristal of Michigan State College gave a very com- 
plete report on his study, “Junior High School Athletics,” at 
the Western Conference Intramural December meeting in 
Chicago. 

An Olympic study tour will be directed by Dr. E. D. Mitch- 
ell, University of Michigan, from July 2 to September 31, 
1948, Eight countries will be visited, and from two to six 
hours’ graduate credit will be offered. 

The state recreation association is cooperating with the 
camping and outdoor education program of the Department 
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of Public Instruction and will hold a workshop in day camp- 
ing on May 14-15. The purpose is to help to train staff mem- 
bers of recreational departments which plan to conduct day- 
camps this summer. 


WISCONSIN By Florence Prybylowski 


The recreation department personnel and instructors at the 
La Crosse State Teachers College are coordinating efforts and 
facilities to provide practical experience for the recreation ma- 
jors. Present plans permit the majors to assist at the social 
centers in the city. The program for Saturday playdays ‘in- 
cludes folk dancing, rhythms, dramatics, movies, arts and 
crafts, ‘quiet games, and swimming. Other features such as 
puppetry and rhythm bands, will be added. On-the-job trainees 
will be shifted to various phases of the program so that when 
they are graduated they will have diversified practical as well 
as theoretical experience. 


The state swimming meet was held in Milwaukee under the 
auspices of the Pulaski High School on February 20 and 21 
with Principal A. E. Westgaard as manager. The meet was 
run according to WIAA regulations. 

“Approaches to the Teaching of Motor Skills” will be the 
topic of the Wisconsin conference to be held April 30 in 
Madison. Invitations are to be sent to all physical educators in 
the state. The conference will consist of various skill analyses 
by members of the physical education staff, followed by group 
discussions. 


The department of physical education for women at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin recently carried out an investigation in 
the teaching of motor skills. Emphasis was placed on the de- 
velopment of the kinesthetic sense--as a means of making 
the individual consciously aware of*his own movement. Further 
work in this field is in progress, and demonstrations of the 
work in various areas are being planned. 


WEST VIRGINIA By Charity W. White 


The women’s athletic association at West Virginia Wesleyan 
College has completed seasonal intramural activities in hockey, 
volleyball, basketball, and ping pong. The girls have planned 
a weekend camp at Jackson’s Mill and a carnival to highlight 
the activities for the spring. The annual May Day which the 
club sponsors climaxes the program for the term. 


Miss Gladys Andrews has joined the teaching staff at West 
Virginia University as assistant professor of physical educa- 
tion in the school of physical education and athletics. Miss 
Andrews was Red Cross in-service training and program su- 
pervisor for the Pacific and Far East Command from 1944 
to the present time. She is to assist in the expanded consult- 
ant recreation program being offered to communities and in- 
dustries of West Virginia. Miss Andrews was graduated from 
Western Michigan College and from the University of Wis- 
consin with a master’s degree in 1939. She has instructed at 
Kalamazoo College, Western Michigan, and the University 
of Wisconsin. 


G. Ott Romney, dean of physical education and athletics, 
West Virginia University, will deliver a series of talks at 
Atlanta, Georgia, for the Georgia State Recreation Society. 
Dean Romney will participate in the national convention at 
Kansas City and in the Eastern District convention at Balti- 
more. At Roanoke, Virginia, he will address a meeting of the 
National Directors of Student Unions, and at Toronto,’ Can- 
ada, a meeting of physical educators and recreation workers. 

A new method of marking athletic equipment is being used 
at the Field House at West Virginia University. The device, 
a power marking machine, has done much to decrease the 


problems connected with the laundry service which the Uni- 


versity offers both to service program and major groups. 

The State High School Athletic Association recently voted 
in favor of wrestling as an activity in the program and ap- 
proved plans for the high school wrestling tournament held 
at Parkersburg and Beckley in February. se. a 

Mr. Steve Herrick, West Virginia University, who has 
done much to publicize wrestling as a worthwhile activity 
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for high school boys, believe it is unexcelled as a ground schoo! 
training for football. 
Mr. William D. Scott of Talcott, West Virginia, has beep, 
appointed as director of the new student activities bujlg; 
at the University. The appointee, who served in the Naval 
Reserve, received a master’s degree in physical education from 
the University of Michigan last June. He was graduated from 
Marshall College with an A.B. degree in 1941. Before com; 
to the University, Mr. Scott was a teacher of physical educa. 
tion and coach at Plymouth High School, Plymouth, Michi. 


The West Virginia state meeting of physical therapists wij 
be held on the University Campus and will be CO-sponsored 
by the school of physical education and athletics. The pres. 
dent of the girls’ and boys’ physical education club will assig 
Mrs. Marguerite Stillman, local physical therapist, in drawing 
up plans for the meetings. 

Mr. John Breeden, : assistant basketball coach under Le 
Patton, has returned fo Montana State College at Bozeman 
after having done graduate study at the University. Mr 
Breeden who is head basketball and track coach at Montana 
State College, has been on leave of absence for the first semes- 
ter of the current year. 


Canadian News + 


By Hart M. Devenney 
Winnipeg, Canada 


The Canadian Olympic Committee is still worried about the 
job of gathering finances for the support of Canadian teams. 
The president, A. Sidney Dawes of Montreal, reports that 
although $86,000 has been promised, only $55,000 has been 
received, 


The Committee has also announced that the following Na- 
tional championships will also be the Olympic Trials: Senior 
Track and Field, Men and Women, Montreal; Weight Lifting, 
Montreal; Boxing, Montreal; Gymnastics, Toronto; Marathon, 
Southwestern Ontario; Fencing, Central Ontario; Wrestling, 
Toronto. 

In addition the following additional championships will be 
held under the aegis of the various AAUC branches: Indoor 
Track and Field, Quebec Branch; Interscholastic Track and 


Field, Quebec Branch; Junior Track and Field, Central On- 


tario Branch; Tug-of-War, Central Ontario Branch. 

Canada is more than proud that Miss Barbara Ann Scott 
again won the European figure skating championship. The 
National Fitness Council expressed the sentiments of all ina 
very nicely worded cable to Miss Scott. 

The Canadian Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and recreation will hold its biennial convention in Montreal 
April 8, 9, 10. It is very probable that the National Physical 
Fitness Council will hold part of its regular semi-annual meet- 
ing at the same time, with Dr. N. C. Wetzel and Professor 
Grueninger as special guests. Members of the association may 
possibly have an opportunity of. sitting in on at least one of 
the sessions with these distinguished guests. ! 

The first National Recreation Congress will probably be held 
in Winnipeg during September, 1949. This has been announced 
by the Continuing Committee which was appointed by the 
Conference of National Recreation Organizations which met 
in Ottawa last September. 

The Canadian Camping Association has revised its constitu- 
tion and by-laws and plans to seek incorporation in Canada. 
The head office of the Association will no doubt be in Montreal. 


NOVA SCOTIA 
Murray Corbett, the secretary treasurer of the newly 
formed branch of the CAHPER in Nova Scotia, has sent 
along the minutes of the January executive meeting. The 
Branch is planning for a Provincial conference to be held in 
the. spring: in Halifax, possibly during the month of May. 
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Members of the Executive are: president, Hugh Noble, Hali- 
fax; vice president, Nancy Browden, Truro; secretary-treas- 
yuan Murray Corbett, Halifax; executive members, Father 
E F. Nash, Glace Bay, Mrs. E. Emmett, Pictou, John Mac- 
Cormick, Halifax, Lawson Williams, Middleton. 


MANITOBA 

The director of the Manitoba physical fitness program, Hart 
Devenney, has announced that ten refresher courses in recre- 
ation will have been held by Eastertime in his Province. In 
addition to these many two-day demonstrations will have been 
completed by this summer. Community clubs are most active 
in Manitoba and there is a good prospect of a Provincial Com- 
munity Club Association being formed. 

Pat Twoney’s University of Manitoba basketball team has 
been running into a lot of hard luck. Each one of the six games 
they have lost has been by a close margin. 

The University Bonspiel, with Frank Kennedy in charge, 
drew 108 teams into competition. He has been doing a good 
job as director of intramural athletics and interest is keen 
among the students who cannot make the varsity. 

It is interesting to note that there are more people who curl 
in Manitoba than engage in any other winter sport. This ap- 
plies to all age groups. All of these people use granite stones. 

The Winnipeg Section of the Manitoba Physical Education 
Association sponsored an open session on swimming and water 
safety during January. The February session featured track 
and field. 


SASKATCHEWAN 

David Smith of the Adult Education Division, Saskatchewan 
Department of Education, has published a number of very help- 
ful pamphlets on community centres and community centre 
planning. 

The Saskatchewan Recreation Movement fostered juvenile 
hockey schools again this winter. Three of these schools 
were operated this year in cooperation with the Saskatchewan 
Amateur Hockey Association representative. 


The SRM recently published and distributed Suggestions 
for Recreational School Activities. This was prepared by the 
Physical Education S12 class at last summer’s school of 
physical education at the University of Saskatchewan. The 
table of contents lists such things as basement bowling, indoor 
rounders, marble golf, six-man football, variations of curl- 
ing, etc. 


ALBERTA 
The Edmonton Physical Education Association has been 
changed to the Canadian Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation (Edmonton Branch). ' 
Stella Holosko, director of the University of Alberta ballet, 
is featured in the Volume 2, Number 2, bulletin of the Branch, 
with an article on the ballet. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
William Roper of Vancouver is the 1948 president of the 
British Columbia physical education branch. 


.. { 74 years in serving the nation’s schools 


OLYMPIC GAMES STUDY TOUR 


Conducted by Dr. Elmer D. Mitchell 
School of Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


July 2 to August 31; 61 days; 8 countries 
Two to six hours graduate credit 
Non-credit members by arrangement 
Cost $1140 (Tourist Class) to $1266 (Cabin Class) including 


ticket for Opening Day Ceremonies at the Empire Stadium, 
Wembley, London. 


Subscribe now to: 

The Progressive Physical Educator published by Phi 
Delta Pi in the interest of Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation. One year (2 issues) $1.00; $1.25 
foreign. Single copy 60c. 

MARTHA HEHRLEIN, Circulation Manager 
4633 Oregon Ave. St. Louis 11, Missouri 
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Look to 
MEDART 


LEADERSHIP IN SERVING 
THE NATION'S SCHOOLS 


has given Medart unquestioned lead- 
' ership in the field of gym and locker 
room equipment and physical educa- 
tional apparatus. During these years 

Medart has pioneered the development 

_ of new ideas and improvement which 
_ has earned for Medart products the 
slogan “the standard of comparison.” 
Medart leadership and experience are 
your assurance of sound investment 
when you buy equipment made by... 
Medart of St. Louis. 


Medart Makes The Following Equipment... 


Steel Lockers « Steel Lockerobes » Gym- 


nasium Apparatus « Telescopic Gym Seats 
Basketball Backstops Basketball Score- 


boards «and the new Acromat-Trampolin 


Visit our Exhibit—Booth 26—Ameri- 
can Association for Health Physical 
Education and Recreation Conven- 
tion—Kansas City, Mo—April 19-23. 
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"How We Deo Jt” 


Place Card System In Scoring Cross-Country Events 


N view of the fact that all contestants in a cross-country 

running event participate at the same time and that the entry 
is usually large, the activity presents a real problem in accurate 
scoring. It is not only a problem of registering every con- 
testant correctly in the place in which he finishes, but also of 
compiling an accurate team score of all teams entered. The 
manager of a cross-country run of any magnitude must con- 
centrate on the system of scoring to avoid confusion and mis- 
takes in the final tabulation of all place winners, for although 
the scoring of cross-country running appears simple enough on 
the surface, many an organization and manager have come to 
grief by lack of adequate preparation for scoring this particular 
athletic event. This is especially true in interscholastic circles 
where the distance is limited from two to two and a half miles, 
and where there is a large entry of competitors. 

During the past fifteen years Michigan Normal College has 
sponsored the State Interscholastic Championship Run. The 
contestants compete in three divisions with the average yearly 
entry of seventy-five boys to a division. These boys are the 
cream of several hundred cross-country runners throughout the 
state, who have qualified in the various regional runs. Owing 
to this elimination and to the limited distance of two miles, 
the field in each division usually is well bunched at the finish 
and presents a difficult problem of scoring accurately. 

The checker system commonly used throughout the country, 
under which the assistant scorers rapidly record the numbers of 
each contestant called by the chief judge of finish as the run- 
ners cross the finish line, proves inadequate to cope with this 
particular situation. Regardless of the fact that the chief judge 
may have been carefully selected for his experience in this 
field and his ability to formulate rapid-fire judgment at the tape, 
and that he has been given the assistance of three efficient 
scorers, difficulties are encountered. Contributing to this in- 
accuracy may be the bunching of athletes at the finish, a broken 
lead pencil, a lost contestant’s number, or a shower of rain. 
A slight mistake in scoring one man out of his proper place 
may not be serious in the individual scoring of a large entry, 
but it plays havoc when it comes to compiling the several team 
scores. 

It was due to these errors that the authorities in charge of 
the Michigan State Interscholastic Run abandoned the checker 
system of scoring and adopted the Card Scoring System which 
is similar to the Disc System used in England, with slight 
changes to suit the particular situation. 

In operating a place card system of scoring, it is necessary 
to erect at the finish line a cone-shaped funnel of movable 
wooden barrier or fence, built in sections. These sections should 
be built of light substantial wood, so as to facilitate quick erec- 
tion and removal by the inspectors from the course when there 
are two or three separate races to be run. In case of only one 
race, the funnel may be erected by means of ropes and iron 
stakes. In general, the mouth or large opening of the funnel 
should be twenty to twenty-four feet in width, beginning at the 
finish line and extending thirty-six feet beyond and gradually 
diminishing in width to a point where it terminates into a lane 
three feet wide and seventy-five feet long. This cone-shaped 
funnel may be set up in an open field or on the running track. 
The width of the funnel and length of lane are determined some- 
what by the number of entries in the run. The width of the 
funnel must allow enough room to permit the finishing of 
several runners in groups, and also to accommodate the assist- 
ant judges within the enclosure. The accompanying diagram 
illustrates the scoring setup. 

Previous to the start of each race the contestants are informed 
as to the scoring system and are requested to keep on their 
feet and to continue on down through the funnel as directed 


by the assisting judges. Each athlete is given two linen- 
corresponding numbers for the front and back of his shirt re 
spectively, which must be worn during the race in order to 
assist the judges at the finish. It has been found that linen. 
backed numbers are the only satisfactory type for cross-co 
races, as paper numbers will rip off during the course of the 
run, especially if there happens to be a wind. 

The chief judge takes his position on an elevated stand at 
the finish line, where he can secure an unobstructed view of the 
runner at the finish. As the contestants cross the finish jj 
the chief judge calls out in a distinct tone of voice the number 
appearing upon the chest or back of the runners in the onde 
in which they finish. It is then the duty of the ten assistant 
judges, who have been carefully selected as to their mental and 
physical reaction, to place the contestants in the order called 
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and escort them on the run down to the smaller end of the 
funnel which terminates in the narrow lane. This work of the 
assistant judges of placing the athletes in the proper order 
and escorting them to the lane is vital to the success of this 
particular plan of scoring. The assistant judges must keep the? 
contestants moving rapidly down the funnel until they reacl 
the entrance to the lane so as to prevent a jam of athletes if” 
the mouth of the funnel. These judges by quick efficient work 
can keep the funnel clear of contestants, thereby always having 
available two or three of their number to handle incoming 
runners. 

Once the athletes are in the lane, they are allowed to slow 
down and move forward more leisurely, but are prevented from] 
getting out of order due to the narrowness of the lane and the 
inspectors placed along the outsides of the fence or barrieh 
Stationed about half way down the lane is the clerk of coursg 
holding the official place cards numbered from 1 upwards, ac 
cording to the number of runners in the race. He hands the 
first runner card No. 1, the second runner card No. 2, and 90 
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on. After securing his place card, the competitor proceeds on- 
ward to the end of the lane, where he surrenders his card to the 
assistant scorer seated at a table. As the scorer is handed the 
card by the athlete, he notes the number appearing on the 
chest or back of the contestant’s shirt and records it on the 
card in a space provided for the same. These place cards are 
four by six inches, and are consecutively numbered from 1 up- 
wards, depending on the number of contestants in the race. 


This method of scoring a cross-country race in an orderly 
and unhurried manner is not only conducive to correct results 
but has a splendid physiological effect on the competitors, as 
they are not permitted to cease physical exertion abruptly. 

To avoid confusion these cards are printed in three colors, 
and the name of the division, A, B, and C, is printed at the top. 
When the race is completed, every place card is in its correct 
order with the contestant’s number upon the card representing 
the place he finished in the race. In other words, as an ex- 
ample, competitor number 15 finished in 7th place in Class A, 
all of which would appear on number 7 place card at the com- 
pletion of the race. A rubber band is slipped around the pack 
of cards and sent by messenger to the chief ‘scorer located in 
the scoring room adjacent to the contestants’ dressing room. 

Official time is successfully taken for the first twenty con- 
testants finishing in each class by two officials assigned to this 
particular duty. By means of a split second stop watch one 
calls off the time of each athlete as he crosses the finish line, 
while the second official records the time in order on the official 
time sheet for each division. 


Previous to the races the scoring room has been set up to 
facilitate a rapid recording of individual and team winners. A 
small section of the room is roped off and blackboards, made of 
long strips of beaver board painted black, are placed on the wall 
inside the section about seven feet from the floor. An elevated 
platform is placed below the board for use of the officials while 
tabulating the score with chalk. The roped-off section with 
elevated blackboards makes it possible for contestants, spectators, 


Girls’ 
oh eadquariers for G ym 


Cut for comfort, styled to flatter, 
tailored to fit . . . National Gym 
Suits are the nation’s preference! 


BLOOMER GIRL, Style No. 235. 
Traditional styling, complete free- 
dom of movement and quality 
tailoring make BLOOMER GIRL an 
ever-popular one-piece favorite. 
DON'T BUY UNTIL YOU SEE OUR FREE 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG. WRITE TODAY. 


sports equipment co. 


| FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN [% 
ALMOST A HALF CENTURY OF LEADERSHIP 


representatives of the press, or anyone interested in the race 
to secure the results immediately after each race without inter. 
fering: with the officials assigned to the tabulation of the official 
score. 

On the boards in all classes under the heading “Orde; of 
Finish,” the competitors’ numbers are written in order from | 
upwards, depending on the number of contestants entereq in 
each class. Under the heading “Team Score” appears the name 
of each team and under each team the names and contestag: 
numbers of each individual on that team. Immediately 
receiving the pack of place cards from the hands of the me. 
senger dispatched from the scene of the race, a scorer makes the 
necessary entries on the records as compiled by this system of 
place cards under the “Order of Finish” of that particular g. 
vision, or race, appearing on the blackboard. A second officia| 
writes in the athlete’s name and team from the master sh 
which is drawn up by the clerk of course at the time of assign. 
ing numbers to contestants. When the “Order of Finish” jy 
fully completed, it is a simple matter for one official to interpre 
the data from the “Order of Finish” results, while a second 
official records the place number opposite each contestant under 
the respective teams and adds the points for each team to de 
termine its standing in the race. 


It has been found over a period of several years’ experience 
that three efficient scoring officials can compile the results of a 
cross-country race composed of eighty runners and twelve teams 
in about fifteen minutes. In other words, by the time they reach 
the dressing room, the contestants may learn immediately how 
they finished, find out their team score, and receive their trophies 
if such be the case. 

If it is necessary to complete the score at the finish in the 
open, it is a simple matter to place the scoring setup on card- 
boards for the convenient use of the officials. Over a period of 
ten years of experience in connection with the management of 
ten Michigan State Interscholastic Cross-Country Champion- 
ships and one large National Amateur Athletic Union Champ- 
ionship, however, the scoring room has proven to be very sat- 
isfactory to all those concerned. Regardless of how complicated 
the description may seem, the place card system of scoring 
large cross-country events appears to be the most efficient yet 
devised. 

Lioyp W. O tps 
_ Michigan Normal College 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Counsellor Training at Muskingum College 


She meet the ever-increasing demand for summer camp com- 
sellors, the department of physical education for women 
at Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio, through the 
Women’s Athletic Association has been using the following 
method to interest and train students. 


A camping representative is appointed to the executive board 
of the Women’s Athletic Association. During the fall and 
winter this representative organizes a series of six or eight 
activities around the general theme of camping but more par- 
ticularly the things done in a camp craft program at a 
organized camp. Activities last fall included the following: 
various types of hikes, different types of cook-outs, camp fire 
programs, and an overnight hike. From the participants i 
these activities was gathered a group of thirty-five girls who 
were really interested in camping and wanted more training. 
They made suggestions as to the activities they would like to 
direct in camp. From this list was compiled the program pos 
sibilities for the spring institute which is sponsored by the 
Association. 


Last year the institute adopted the borrowed theme of 
“TNT,” thrill of new trails, and got off to a fine start witha 
dinner meeting where they had as table decorations paper fire 
crackers which contained the program for the other seven 
meetings. These meetings took the form of two-hour workshops 
where information was exchanged, and notes and a bibliography 
compiled to be distributed to all prospective counsellors. The 
workshops were led by faculty members from various college 
departments, trained recreation leaders, and experienced camp 
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counsellors. Each leader had two students to help assemble 
materials and write the reports. Some sessions were divided 
into two interest groups since time did not permit separate 
meetings. Activities taken up were waterfront activities, land 
sports, nature, handicraft, camp craft, trips, dramatics, song 
lading, singing games and square dancing, rainy-day activities, 
and a camper-counsellor problems discussion section for expe- 
rienced counsellors. 

These meetings were held on alternate Saturday afternoons 
and no college credit was given. The response was excellent 
and the Association hopes to continue the institute on alternate 
anes JEAN TEARE AND DELPHINE HARSTINE 
Muskingum College 
New Concord, Ohio 


Grnom the Readers 


Letters to the editor are published in this section with the 
permission of the writer. When requested, an individual’s name 
and school or geographical location will be shown. Otherwise 
only initials will be given. 

Your editorial on universal military training in the December 
Journal reflects the sentiments of the author, and expressed as 
such, is also a reflection of the magazine’s policy. 

I for one denounce military training. America should take 
the leadership in preparing for peace, not for war. In regard 
to your statement that military training can teach men trades, 
build them physically and mentally, I say that the time for that 
is in the elementary and high school, so that mature, secure 
adults enroll in our colleges, unexposed to the discipline and 
undemocratic spirit of army life. 

I enjoy reading the Journal, but I fail to see the need for 
its expressing any definite policy on controversial political 
questions. You are apt to decrease your subscribers’ list if you 
continue to follow this course. 

Justine A. KAHN 


Madison, Wisconsin 
* Ok Ok 


I am a physical education director extremely interested in 
improving the profession, and would like to offer some con- 
structive criticism for our professional magazine the Journal 
of Health and Physical Education. 


With all due respect to the significant contribution of R. Tait 
McKenzie, I feel that a “living” cover would be more appro- 
priate now. By a living cover I mean something along the line 
of Time magazine with a picture of a contemporary in the pro- 
fession or of an expert performer in a particular sport. . The 
cover might coincide with a feature story on the life and con- 
tribution of the honored person. 


More individuals outside the field of physical education 
should be asked to contribute their ideas about physical educa- 
tion and recreation and their place in American culture, i.e., 
doctors, businessmen, musicians, other educators, etc. I feel 
that this would help us to evaluate objectively the work we are 
doing. 

Values should take shape and then we will start to see why 
we are standing still, where we have succeeded, where we have 
failed, and in what direction to move. The article by Dr. J. 
B. Wolffe in the December issue is the positive sort of thing I 
mean—only more of them and from varying points of view. 

I feel that we should engage more vigorously in the inter- 
change of ideas throughout this country and in foreign coun- 
tries, and less in the schoolteacher’s lesson so prevalent in the 
articles, 

More than anything else, I feel that the magazine needs some 
Streamlined editing. Most articles could be cut to half their 
length. I wonder if you re-edit, or do you print the author’s 
exact manuscript? If the latter is true, we’re a pretty poor 
Stoup of writers. 

It may be because we don’t have much to say, or else we 
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shoe? 


In fine, fast footwork, 
the shoe often makes 
the extra advantage for 
your side. What better 
proof of Keds’ athletic standing 
than this—they’re the Shoe of 
Champions—and have been for so 
many years. 

Keds’ famous features, always 
pioneered through research, today 
offer the last word in foot-help and 
foot-health for your teams. Keds 
mean stamina when your boys are 
out to win! Be sure they ask for and 
get, genuine KEDS. 


Keds Shockproof Arch Cushion 


CHAMPION — for 
tennis, sure-footed 
speed. Arch cushion. 


HI-POINT—the special 


Keds Basketball shoe. 
Arch cushion, molded sole. 


Keds 


v Pat OFF. 


The Shoe of Champions 


MADE ONLY BY 


UNITED STATES 
RUBBER COMPANY 
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Young people admire and respect the teacher who con- 
siders them worthy of frank, adult discussion. So don’t 
hesitate to open the subject of menstruation in your classes. 
The girls probably want to know many things that you 
can tell them....For example, they may be eager to hear 
what you think about Tampax —the internal method of 
sanitary protection that discards belts, pins and bulky 
pads. You can assure them about this modern method 
because, in hundreds of leading schools and colleges, 
Tampax actually is recommended in physical education 
and home economics courses.... Tampax has great ab- 
sorbency—is easy to use and dispose of—causes no odor 
or chafing — can be worn in tub or shower! 


Times Have Changed” —a manual of menstrua- 
tion, its purpose, its function and care —is available to 
teachers free. Also available are booklets for students’ use 
“Coming of Age.’”’ Examine coupon below and state your 
requirements. 


Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the 

merican Medical 
Association. 


Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED 

155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send the free material checked. 0 Tampax manual 
for teachers ‘‘How Times Have Changed.” (1) Sample box 
of Tampax containing Regular, Junior, Super absorb- 
encies. Bocklets for students “Coming of Age.” No. 
of students in my classes........eeeee- 


JH-38-F t 


Name.. 


Institution Address... 
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' 
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haven’t stopped to think about what we are really trying to dol 
Public reaction seems to indicate our failure. ; 
Most of us seem to be duplicating word for word our teach 
training, and there is real doubt whether all of it should fy 
put into practice. A magazine of this sort could stimulate the 
new and original thought that the profession sorely needs 
We have been so busy setting up objectives and writing rules 
that we have lost sight of our real significance as educators, 
Mrs. JupirH Barta 
Sarah Lawrence College 
Bronxville, New York 


Did You Know 


Y the present time half of.all of the available hospital ems 

in the United States (1,435,778) are occupied by patiegi 
with mental diseases. In addition to these there are from eight 
to ten million individuals outside of hospitals in need of treg 
ment. Of the 5,000 psychiatrists in the United States abou 
50 percent are affiliated with institutions. For the 800,000 hom 
pitalized patients the ratio is about one doctor io two or this 
hundred patients. For the eight million outside of hospitals #im 
ratio is even more discouraging. There would be one psychi 
atrist for each 3,200 patients if all those in need of treatmeqnmmm 
should ask for it. 


Conservation Education 
(Continued from Page 183) ; 


There are over 500,000 orthopedic and plastic casegimm 
in children under 21 years of age in the United States 
another 500,000 have rheumatic or other heart aif 
ments; 4,000,000 have visual defects; and 3,000,008 
have impaired hearing. Are we doing all that is possiblg 
for these groups in our school systems? In other words 
are we practicing human conservation? 


Can we say that our health education and humag 
conservation teaching are very adequate when every 
man, woman, and child in the United States (on a péef 
capita basis) loses at least 10 days annually from illness 
lasting one week or longer; that on an average winte 
day, some 6,000,000 persons of all ages remain home 
from school and work because of illness, injury, Gi 
other physical impairment? Functional health and hig 
man conservation education over a period of time cou 
do much to lower these figures. Not until the Americal 
people are educated to recognize the value of better 
health as far as their children are concerned and as fal 
as their pocketbooks are concerned, will there be af 
improvement. 


Human conservation can teach much about consume 
education which is a vital part of health educatiom 
There is too much publicity via the radio, the news 
papers, and magazines concerning certain health progam 
ucts. Vitamins are a notable example. To listen to them 
advertising, one would think that the American people 
were all on the verge of beri beri, scurvy, and pellagram™ 
Likewise, one would think that halitosis and B. O. wergaaay 
merely a matter of toothpaste and soap. Americans baja 
products more from hearing them advertised than from 
reading the labels. Consumer education in the school 
can do much to counteract this. a 
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TANK SUITS 


Famous for Long Wear. Knit of Two Ply Fine 
Combed Yarn in Fast Vat Colors. 


Copen, Royal, Scarlet, Green 
Sizes 22 to 46 $18.00 «@ dozen 
Write for new complete catalog 
OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 
1140 Broadway New York City 1 
(See Cap Adv. on Page 214) 


Many teachers ask, “Can we measure health educa. 
tion and human conservation education in terms of 
knowledges, attitudes, and appreciations the way that 
we measure other subjects?” The answer is yes; other. 
wise there would be little purpose in teaching them. The 
most important thing, however, is for the child to gain 
a way of reasoning. It will mean educating a child to 
think in terms of, “What can I do now while I am jy 
school to make myself a healthier person?” 


Now is tremendously important to children at aj] 
ages. Adolescents, particularly, are interested in living 
to more advantage now, not when they reach 30 or 4 
or 50 years of age. To teach the idea that “you'll live 
longer if you eat breakfasts,” or “if you get nine hours 
sleep every night,” or “if you drink milk rather than 
coffee” may be factual human conservation, but it will 
have little effect. However, junior high school and high 
school boys are interested in making the team, and the 
girls are desirous of looking their best. It is a serious 
matter to them when one is too fat or too thin, has a 
poor complexion, or has an inferiority complex. These 
are problems of now and the answer to what to teach an 
adolescent. In other words, human conservation can 
give them what they want to know, as well as what 
we think they ought to know. 

In one high school class, students are asked, “If you 
had a class in health education, what would you want to 
discuss ?”” Some of the replies were: 

“How can I sleep better at night?” 

“How can I relax after intensive studying?” 

“Does smoking really affect an athlete’s wind?” 

“How can you relieve tired eyes?” 

“Can toothpaste do away with bad breath?” 

“How can your diet give you pep?” 

“Are vitamins really helpful?” 

Oddly enough, just to disprove my former state- 
ment, one asked “What is the cause of old age?” 

Do not these questions provide the answer to what 
to teach in human conservation and health education? 
Are not these questions a school responsibility? 

Another vital area of correlation between health edu- 
cation and human conservation includes the problems of 
safety and of accidents. When accidents are responsi- 


“ble for one out of five deaths in children under 15 


years of age, when 35 percent of school accidents occur 
in the gymnasium, another 20 per cent in the school 
corridors and on the stairs, then here is an excellent 
opportunity for human conservation. 


What About Correlation of Other Areas of Conser- 
vation with Health Education? 

Soil conservation definitely ties in and aids health 
education. Much has been written and publicized in 
the past few years about the relationship of soil and 
diet. Scientists warn us not to let our enthusiasm and 
fancies run away beyond the scientific knowledge avail- 
able. However, there are phases that we can emphasize. 

Soil is a country’s most prized possession. Wars are 
fought for it. Migrations of entire populations have 
taken place when soil fertility decreased. The soil is 
the basis of a country’s prosperity and wealth. It under- 
lies the safety of the human resources of a country. 
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Pictures on. Healt 


Correlated with Diehl’s 
TEXTBOOK OF 


HEALTHFUL LIVING 


Write for descriptive folder on McGraw-Hill Text-Films on Health Education 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


Text-Film Department 


a Text-Films can help you provide 
a new stimulus for your students in Health Education 
and related fields. The subjects of the films have been 
chosen with great care—the values of good grooming; 
the care of the nose, throat, and ears; the importance 
of immunization; the careful exposition of the human 
reproductive function; and the necessity of meeting prob- 
lems of emotional health all have a direct bearing on 
the lives of today’s students, either as individuals or 
members of society. 

The film techniques are varied to suit the subject 
matter. Factual information about body organs and their 
functions is presented in animated drawing sequences. 
Dramatic episodes are used to highlight the desirability 
of forming certain definite health routines in everyday 
life. A conscious effort has been made to retain in the 
commentary which accompanies the films the same level 
of informal, personal discussion which has made the 
textbook so popular with young readers. 

The complete series of five sound motion pictures 
and five silent filmstrips will bring new meaning to your 
classroom presentation of the problems of Health 
Education. 


1. Body Care and Grooming. 2. The Nose, Throat, 
and Ears. 3. The Body Fights Bacteria. 4. Human 
Reproduction. 5. Emotional Health. 


McGRAW-HILL 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Teaching Aids 


FREE Schools 


The Story of 


Menstruation 


A 10-minute color movie with sound. Here is a 
calm, straight-forward treatment — gracefully told — of 
a normal bodily function. Tells teen-age girls much they 
need to know. Already widely acclaimed by the thousands 
of teachers and pupils who have seen it. Superbly done 
by Walt Disney Productions. A 16 mm. print is available, 
free, on a short-term loan. 


“Very Personally Yours” Booklet. Develops the 
theme of the film in full detail. Easy to read — easy to 
understand. Excellent for reference and review. 


Menstrual Physiology Chart. A large, full-color chart 
for use by the instructor during lectures. Traces the men- 
strual process in simple-to-follow diagrams. 


SIM 
PON 
Educational Department 
International Cellucotton Products Co, 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois (JHE38) 
Please send me free, with the compliments of Kotex*, the 
following material : 
0 Full details onthe movie, ‘“The Story of Menstruation.”’ 
_. Copies of the new booklet, ‘‘ Very Personally Yours.”’ 
0 One full-color, jumbo-size Menstrual Physiology Chart. 


Name 


*T.M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


From it come the mineral and vitamin content as 
source for the “grow” foods, as Dr. Albrecht ‘ 
them. In America only one-third of our people ar 
poorly fed as compared with two-thirds in South Au 
ica, one-half in Europe, and three-fourth of the * 
lation in Asia. Do these figures have a relationship tg 
the soil productivity? Much of the world’s land js too 
cold, too dry, too rugged for cultivation. Only one. 
tenth of the land of the world is usable. Whether we use 
it well or use it poorly, it is the only land available. Jy 
America, we talk about “feeding the world.” With 
about 19 percent of our land yielding harvestable Crops 
we had better think twice before making such a state. 
ment. We need to put our best knowledge Concerning 
land conservation to use; this means crop rotation, sgjj 
retention, contour plowing, insect control. 

The schools of the country are largely responsible 
for getting across the importance of soil conservation 
in relation to the health, present and future, of the 
American people. How we use our soil will have far. 
reaching effect in the world. Food is of primary im. 
portance in any country and food comes from soil. We 
cannot buy more than the soil will give us, nor can we 
be healthier than our knowledge of food and of the soil, 

Knowledge of the facts pertaining to the water re 
sources of our country will aid health education. Polly 
tion of water, available supplies, water purification, all 
tie in with health education. What effect will the lower- 
ing of the water table in many areas have upon health? 
What diseases are carried by water? Does adding fluo- 
rine to the water prevent dental caries? 

Even the phases of conservation having to do with 
recreation, wild game and fish, are a part of health edu- 
cation, for wise expenditure of leisure time is a valu- 
able attribute to health. 

Someone has said, “In today already walks tomor- 
row.” Twice in less than 40 years, America has been 
shown the seriousness of an unprepared national health. 
In terms of future citizens, in terms of America’s future, 
in terms of dollars, we can ill afford, today, to ignore the 
fact that health science and health education are of 
vital importance, that human conservation is our na- 
tion’s greatest asset. Conservation education can doa 
great deal in strengthening and furthering the cause, 


Conference on Facilities 
(Continued from Page 174) 


stitute. At its meeting in May, 1946, the Board ap- 
proved the grant of $10,000 for the conduct of a work- 
shop on the planning of facilities for athletics, recrea- 
tion, physical and health education. 

Representatives of the above-named associations and 
The Athletic Institute formed preliminary plans for the 
working conference. Other national organizations in- 
terested in these programs were invited to participate in 
the national conference. All those invited accepted the 
invitation, were voted in, and are listed above as mem- 
bers of the Conference. 
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“Health is a state of complete physical, 
mental, and social well-being and not 
merely the absence of disease or infirmity.” 
—from. Preamble to Constitution of the 


World Health Organization. 


Committed to this new, world concept 
of health, the Workshop 


@ welcomes experienced community 


GEORGE 


COLLEGE 


Announces: 


1948 WORKSHOP IN 
EDUCATION FOR HEALTH 
AND FITNESS 


July 6-31 at College Camp 
Wisconsin, on Lake Geneva 


agency health workers and recrea- 
tion leaders; rural and city teachers; 
coaches and physical directors; 
science and other subject teachers; physicians and nurses; ministers; personne] workers and 
educational consultants from industry and commercial organizations; and any others who 
want to improve the health of people by using the methods of education. 


recognizes that older and experienced workers need up-to-date facts, modern methods, and 
renewed inspiration to perform the exacting task of guiding education for health. 


organizes its program around the student's ‘back home” job and problems. Lectures, dem- 
onstrations, discussions, and study serve to enlarge horizons. 


provides an outstanding faculty selected for its special training, broad experience, and 
ability to work with students in informal ways. 


assigns a faculty consultant to work closely with each student. 


evaluates each student in terms of his individual growth and accomplishment relative to his 
own project. There are no examinations in the ordinary sense. 


offers a thoroughly integrated educational experience (six quarter hours or four semester 
hours of graduate credit) in an atmosphere of friendly fellowship on a beautiful lakeside 
campus at moderate cost. Tuition, fees, and complete living expenses for the entire period 
from $165 up, depending on choice of accommodations. Some scholarship aid is available. 


For more complete announcement and application blanks address 


ARTHUR H STEINHAUS 
Director of the Workshop 


George Williams College 
Chicago 15, Ill. 
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UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Eight-Week 
Session 
June 28- 
August 20 
Registration 
June 25-26 


SPECIAL 
SUMMER 
COURSE 


THE 
TEACHING 
OF MOTOR 
SKILLS 


FOUR-WEEK 
SPORTS 
SESSION 
FOR 
WOMEN 
June 25- 

July 23 


SUMMER SESSION—1948 


Courses leading to graduate 
and undergraduate degrees in 
physical education. Curriculum, 
Dance, Health, Kinesiology, Mo- 
tor Development, Philosophy. 
Physiology Of Exercise, Re- 
search, Relaxation, Supervision, 
Recreation, and Sports. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN 
THE EDUCATION OF THE 
FUTURE— 


Resident staff with the following 


visiting lecturers: 
Ben W. MILLER, 
Washington, D. C. 
Ruth ABERNATHY, 
Univ. of Texas. 
Harry STUHLDREHER, 
Univ. of Wisconsin. 
Anna ESPENSCHADE, 
U.C.L.A. 
W. L. HUGHES, 
Temple Univ. 
Helen BARR, 
Denison Univ. 
Jay B. NASH, 
New York Univ. 


The policy of applying scien- 
tific information to the learning 


of motor skills which was em- - 


phasized in 1946 will be con- 
tinued and developed further. 


Sports Session offers courses in 
Archery, Canoeing, Diving, 
Golf, Hockey, Lacrosse, Life 
Saving, Sailing, and Tennis. 
Students registered in Eight 
Week Session can arrange 
schedules so that courses can 
be taken in Sports Session. 


For further information and catalogues, 


address: 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
Box 44, University of Wisconsin 
Madison 6, Wisconsin 


The Guide and Its Use 

The unusual nature of the Conference and worksh 
personnel leads one to expect that the guide should 
different from anything that has been published jin this 
field. It is more than that. It is a challenge to pub, 
officials on the federal, state, and local levels of govern, 
ment to take bold and cooperative action in get 
more adequate and functionally planned facilities fo, 
these programs in the neighborhoods and communities 
over the nation. It will prove to be a valuable guide to 
the neighborhood and community officials, both urban 
and rural, who are responsible for the conduct of edy. 
cation and recreation programs or in the administratio, 
of parks and schools. It will be a boon to the architec, 
landscape architect, engineer, and planning consultant 
because there are common agreements on the part of 
leaders from diverse fields and agencies as to what fg. 
cilities are needed for certain groups and programs, 


Here are nationally recognized principles, standards, 
and formulas on the adequacy and functional planning 
of facilities for these programs which grew out of oo. 
operative action by fourteen national organizations, 
These should give valuable aid to state and local of. 
ficials and civic leaders who are struggling to get better 
facilities for education, parks, and recreation. Such 
officials and civic leaders can use the guide in apprais- 
ing local facilities and in getting public support for 
improving them. 

The state and local professional organizations which 
are affiliated with the fourteen national organizations 
or other groups interested in the improvement of pub- 
lic services in these fields will find the guide a valuable 
instrument. Such organizations should see that the 
guide is widely distributed and read by their members 
and tiiey should stimulate these members to aid and 
stimulate local officials to use the guide in obtaining and 
planning facilities. Officials of state organizations should 
use the guide in setting up more adequate facilities and 
in working with state education, parks, and public 
works officials in providing improved service for such 
planning, and in setting up standards that will improve 
such provisions and planning for state and local re 
sources for these public services. These services and 
programs will advance years ahead of the normal rate 
of development if the right kind of teamwork and 
planning is done now. 


A Need for Bold Action 

Dr. John W. Studebaker reports that the “U. S. 
Office of Education estimates that building and restor- 
ation needs at the present time total eight billion dollars 
in the elementary and secondary school alone—a sum 
which is equivalent to the reported value of such school 
properties.”! He goes on to say that, “clearly, a major 
problem in the education ahead is the expansion of the 
school plant itself, both because construction and repaif 
work were deferred during the war years, and because 
of needed reorganization, increased enrollments, it- 
creased attendance, and the extension of educational 
facilities to include kindergarten and youth programs.” 


1John W. Studebaker. “Education in Review,” New York 
Times, Aug. 31, 1947. 
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MOSBY BOOKS 


Health and hysical Education 


@ KINESIOLOGY Laboratory Manual 


by LEON G. KRANZ, M.S., Professor of Physical Education and 
Chairman of the Department, Northwestern University, Chicago. 
180 pages. IMlustrated. (1948) Price: $2.75 


@ PHYSICAL FITNESS, APPRAISAL AND 
GUIDANCE 


by THOMAS KIRK CURETON, M.A., M.P.E., Ph.D., Professor 
of Physical Education and Director of the Physical Fitness Re- 
search Laboratory of the University of Illinois. With Collabora- 
tors. 

566 pages. Illustrated. (1947) Price: $6.00 


From the Reviews: 

“The intent of this book is to interpret the human being in terms of physical 
fitness and should take its place as authoritative in the field of physical 
education.” 


@ PHYSICAL FITNESS WORKBOOK 


A Manual of Conditioning Exercises and Standards, Tests and Rating Scales 
for Evaluating Physical Fitness. 


by THOMAS KIRK CURETON (as above). 
150 pages. Illustrated. (1947) Price: $2.50 

From the Reviews: 

“Cureton has compiled for the first time a book in.which all aspects of the 
subject are brought together for modern physical fitness work. . . . It is in- 
tended not only for use by students and directors of health and physical educa- 
tion, but also for physicians who are now giving greater recognition to the 
important influence of health levels on the productivity, social adjustment, and 
happiness state of normal humans.” 


The C. V. MOSBY Company 


Scientific Publications 


St. Louis 3, Missouri San Francisco 9, California 
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MOLDED AVIATOR 
Deep Back 
Famous Watertight Features 
In Display Package 
White, Red or Blue 
$7.07 DOZ. 


198 


LANE STA DRY 
AVIATOR 
Deep Back 

Watertight Seal 
Easy Pull Surface 
Individually Packed 


"White 
$7.20 DOZ. 
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MOLDED AVIATOR 


Watertight Deep Back 
White, Red or Blue 
$5.33 DOZ. 
Similar Cap 
Without Chin Strap 
207 
$4.80 DOZ. 


200 
FLAT DIVER 
3 Dozen to Box 
White, Red or Blue 
$1.80 DOZ. 


Chamois Bandeau $5.60 Doz. 
Excellent adjunct to any cap 


Write for New Complete Catalog 
OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


1140 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 1 


(See Tank Suit Adv. on Page 208) 


Other leaders are calling for federal aid for school 
plants which totals about ten billion for the next decade 
Likewise leaders in park and recreation are asking for 
increased funds for park and recreation facilities. Re 
ports from education and recreation officials from 35 
states tabulated by the writer in 1945 emphasize this 
need. Education officials of 171 communities estimated 
that a total of 270 million dollars would be needed ty 
build or remodel physical education facilities in the y 
five years. Recreation and park officials of 169 com- 
munities reported that 229 million would be needed jg 


the next five years to build or remodel recreation 
facilities. 


The guide has some excellent answers to problems 
involved in securing and planning such facilities, 
outlines the principles of planning urban and ry 
facilities for neighborhoods and communities. It de 
fines the urban neighborhood as that population are 
served by the elementary school. It proposes that the 
major neighborhood facility for education and recreg. 
tion be the neighborhood park-school (elementary) 
which is planned to serve as an education and recre. 
tion center. Supplementary recreation facilities are 
listed where such are necessary because of traffic haz- 
ards, congested areas, or special needs. 


The urban community is defined as that population 
area served by a secondary school. The major com- 
munity facility for education and recreation is the com- 
munity park-school (secondary), planned to serve as 
an education and recreation center. For a community 
park-school (senior high), the guide recommends forty 
acres of land, for the community park-school (junior 
high), twenty-five acres, and for the neighborhood 
park-school (elementary), ten acres of land. Likewise, 
the rural neighborhood and the community were de 


fined and similar recommendations were made for these 
facilities. 


The city planners in the workshop held that it s 
reasonable to set such standards and get the land if 
there is teamwork among the park board, the board of 
education, and the planning commission. Furthermore, 
they say that many communities, neighborhoods, and 
cities are now being drastically replanned. It is the 
consensus of the workshop that by long-range planning 
or replanning it is possible to get adequate facilities i 
there are nationally recognized standards and formulas 
to support alert state and local leaders in their efforts to 
obtain more adequate facilities. 


All over the nation there has been a war-enforced and 
price-induced holiday on building and construction 
Little construction has been done since 1939, yet the 
need for such facilities has rapidly increased. Today, 
after an unprecedented building moratorium, thes 
facilities are on the threshold of the greatest building 
boom in history. The job of the National Conferences 
only half finished. The guide has been produced. Now 
it is up to the Conference and the member organi 
tions to see that the guide is widely distributed, ac 
cepted, and used in the actual planning and construc 
tion of facilities in the communities and neighborhoods 
over the nation. o 
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Lea & Febiger Books on Health and Physical Education 
Morrison and Chenoweth—Normal and Leonard—Guide to the History of 
Elementary Physical Diagnosis Physical Education 


New (4th) Edition. 373 Pages, 184 Illustrations. $5.00 Revised and Enlarged by 


GEORGE B. AFFLECK, A.M., M.P.E. 
Bwechardt and Riddie— 


. Third Edition. 480 Pages. 121 Illustrations. $5.50 
Therapeutic Exercise 
152 Pages. Illustrated. $2.50 
Quiring—The Head, Neck and Trunk Bowen—Applied Anatomy and Kinesiology 
—_—) ; Revised by R. L. BOUGHNER, M.S. and 
= E. J. RYNEARSON, BS. 


Quiring—The Extremities 
117 Pages. 106 Illustrations. $2.75 


Fifth Edition. 361 Pages. 233 Illustrations. $3.75 


Drew—Individual Gymnastics Hawley—The Kinesiology of 


Revised and Edited by HAZEL L. KINZLY, M.A. Corrective Exercise 
Fifth Edition. 253 Pages. 115 Illustrations. $2.75 268 Pages. 107 Illustrations. $2.75 


WASHINGTON SQUARE LEA & FEBIGER PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


_.MODERN DANCE IN EDUCATION 


TECHNIQUES AND DANCES 


By Ruth W. Jones and Margaret DeHaan 


Just published. 88 pp. Spiral bound. $1.75 Fully illustrated 


A SIMPLE APPROACH TO THE TEACHING OF MODERN DANCE IN 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES: Techniques and dances worked out in classes 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, and at Horace Mann-Lincoln 
School, with an introduction on the meaning of modern dance in education. 
@ Every teacher of modern dance will find this handbook extremely use- 

ful because it demonstrates how the principles of modern dance are put 


into practice. The examples of student choreography illustrate work in 
dance form, techniques for class use, and improvisation. 


@ This collection shows how dance classes can evolve their own tech- 
niques and compositions from similar materials and provides sugges- 
_tions for presentations in school or community. 


@ Teachers will receive concrete assistance here in directing individual im- 
provisation, selecting suitable movements from improvisation, and com- 
bining separate contributions into a unit. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 
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Student Teaching 


(Continued from Page 169) 


When pupils reach the fourth grade they are able 
to choose their own teams. Nevertheless, the teacher 
must preface the nominations with a caution to choose 
someone who would make a good leader and not just 
a friend. When voting begins everyone may be asked 
to close his eyes so that the ballot is secret. A boy cap- 
tain chooses a girl team member first and a girl cap- 
tain chooses a boy team member first, thus alternating 
boy and girl throughout so that sex as well as number 
is even. 

Children enjoy choosing activities occasionally. Dif- 
ferent methods may be used such as nominations by 
individuals or teams. They prefer to choose a partner 
in rhythms and tumbling also. 

Finally, it is important in managing a class to ex- 
plain a change of routine to the children. For example, 
when I came to the school they were told why I was 
there. Also, if a visitor was expected the children were 
told about it. One day the pianist was unable to be pres- 
ent on a regular rhythm day. Instead of ignoring the 
situation when the class came in, it was explained that 
the pianist would be absent. 


Participation by the Teacher 


Whenever possible the teacher should allow the chil- 
dren to manage their own activities while he remains 
on the sidelines as a helper. A leaders’ club is a good 
way to train students to help both the teacher and their 
classmates. Leaders can be responsible for checking 
equipment in and out, blowing up balls, and demon- 
strating new activities. Students who are unable to par- 
ticipate can keep score while others learn to officiate. 

Children enjoy having the teacher join in their play 
occasionally. One day a number of students were not 
in class so the team was short several players in soc- 
cer. To help the situation I played fullback on one 
of the teams and the class was delighted. The teacher 
may also join in the rhythm class by dancing with the 
student who is left without a partner. 

At noon on the playground the teacher may be 
asked to join a game and it makes for better teacher- 
pupil relationships to do this occasionally. Too, it is a 
good opportunity to coach students while they are 
playing. 

Discipline 

For the most part students are anxious to do the 
right thing. Occasionally there may be adjustment prob- 
lems and I learned that one must adjust the punish- 
ment to the situation. Once during a tumbling class 
three boys insisted on pushing off from a wall and 
sliding along the gymnasium floor while demonstrations 
were being given. When it came time for the students 
to perform the critic teacher said, “Don’t get up. Just 
keep on sliding for the remainder of the period.” By 
the end of the period the boys were tired and showed 
no wish to try that again. 

On one occasion two boys were placed on the bench 
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for refusing to listen to directions. When a third bo 
began to clown, he was asked if he too would like ¢ 
sit down and he replied confidently, “Yea. think | 
would,” and proceeded toward the other boys, Where. 
upon he was stopped and sent to the other end of the 
room. At this he turned around very much Surprised 
and said he had changed his mind but was informed 
that he had made his decision and the punishment ya; 
carried out. 


Safety 


A very important consideration for the student teach- 
er is the safety of the pupils. All injuries that may lead 
to complications should be taken care of as soon as 
possible. Often children will be so busy playing that 
they will say, “I’m not hurt,” but even the smallest 
scratch should be treated. 

Be conscious of hazards in all activities. In running 
relays insist that all students return down the same 
side of the line and penalize them if they forget. In 
tumbling, allow only one person on the mat at a time 
except for couple or group stunts. 

Fire drills are carried out in most elementary 
schools. It is best for the teacher to learn the customary 
procedure as soon as possible. 


Aids to Teaching 


Daily lesson plans are invaluable and the comments 
on them by the critic teacher will be helpful later. Also, 
I found a notebook from a theory class filled with sug- 
gestions and the lesson plans have been added to the 
notes. Another important item is a clipboard for, in 
some activities such as tumbling, it may be necessary 
to refer to plans during the class period. 

The bulletin board is another teaching asset. Pictures 
of many activities in which the class participates may 
be posted and it is amazing the way the children observe 
and comment upon them. 


Competition 


Elementary school children are of a very competitive 
nature. Keeping score in classes is an excellent moti- 
vation. Two girls’ teams and two boys’ teams may 
be chosen from each class near the end’of each sports 
session to play each other in after-school competition, 
i. e., one fifth-grade girls’ team will play the other 
fifth-grade girls’ team. 

Finally, there is interschool competition. Before an 
invited group comes, time should be taken to remind 
the students of their duties as hosts and hostesses, such 
as making the visitors feel at home, asking them to 
come again, etc. 


Human Relations 


One of the most satisfactory parts of student teach- 
ing is the relationship with the students. Elementary 
children are bursting with enthusiasm. They are very 
frank and have no qualms about telling one what they 
like and dislike. They have a peculiar way of figuring 
things out for themselves. One day the fourth graders 
were told that their soccer scores were very low afi 
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yard products prevent breaking down of the cell structure through decay 
and rot caused by the absorption of water, grease, oil and dirt. 


* There is a Hillyard Floor Treatment Maintaineer in your locality, write or 
wire us today for his service. His advice and recommendations on any floor 
- and no obligation. 
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Top-rank texts from PRENTICE-HALL 


‘Sports for the 
Handicapped 


By George T. Statford, University of Illinois 


More valuable than ever, shows how any athletic 
program can be adapted to participants with 
physical defects. The most common handicaps 
are scientifically discussed in order of their pre- 
valence, and sports suitable to each case are 
listed. Utilizes the author's twenty-two years’ ex- 
perience and the latest research by government 
commissions, individual scientists and academic 
groups. 


502 pages 5 


Teaching Health 
and Safety in the 
Elementary Grades 


By Willard Walter Patty, Indiana University 


For teaching in grades one through eight—devices 
that have been remarkably successful in the class- 
room are elaborated to ease the task of the in- 
structor. 


Bibliographies are sources of many stories, arti- 
cles, songs, posters and other aids. 


371 pages Illustrated 


Send for your examination copies today! 


PRENTICE HALL, INC. 


70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 11 
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Crofts -books on 
PHYSICAL 


EDUCATION 
C. H. McCloy, General Editor 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN HEALTH AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION—C. H. McCloy 


THE ANALYSIS OF HUMAN MOTION 
A Textbook in Kinesiology—M. G. Scott 


KINESIOLOGY HANDBOOK 
A Study Guide and Laboratory Manual—w. G. Scott 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION—-Voltmer and Esslinger 


DANCE: A Creative Art Experience—M. N. H’Doubler 


The MODERN TEACHER OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION—G. M. Baker 


PHILOSOPHICAL BASES FOR PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION—C. H. McCloy 


PLAY GYMNASTICS—McClow and Anderson 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 
Crofts Division: 101 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


The Original Paper Bath Slippers 
Provide Inexpensive @ 
FOOT PROTECTION 


Encourage foot health. . . retard the spread 
of “athlete's foot” . . . focus students’ at- 
tention on the vital importance of sanita- 
tion! Instructors are finding a popular solu- 
tion by making SANI-TREACS available 
in locker rooms, pools and showers. 
Always a fresh pair, then thrown away. 
Surprisingly comfortable creped texture .. . 
water repellent and sturdy one-piece con- 
struction. Send 
for samples and 
prices; state 
age - range 
of students. 


SANI -TR EAD co., 


ne. 
1730 Elmwood A 
Buffalo 7, N. Y. 


it was suggested that they rush the goalkeeper to 
to get more points. Afterwards Lynn came to me and 
said, “Don’t you think our fullbacks and goalk 

are getting better and that’s why we don’t get more 
points?” 

One day I was surprised when I was invited to eat 
lunch with some of the-students. Others asked me to 
come to their classrooms to see the gifts they were 
making, or to see their class play, etc., and I thoroughly 
enjoyed it. 

An interesting incident occurred on the last day of 
teaching. To each class it was explained that I was 
leaving and good-byes were said. The children were 
very curious and wanted to know why I was leaving 
and where I was going. It was explained that I was 
returning to school. This satisfied most of them. How. 
ever, after class a fifth-grader lingered. He looked 
up and said, “But what do they teach you—arithmetic?” 


> 


Safety in Health Education 


(Continued from Page 175) 


cident proneness may be drawn, and (2) to educate 
the examinee concerning his weaknesses so that he may 
make appropriate compensation. 

5. What should be the school policy for emergency 
procedure in case a student is injured either on the 
playground, in a school building, or on the street? 

a. Render immediate first aid or call a person who 
is qualified to act. For example, a student who 
has taken a Red Cross first-aid course might 
be considered as so qualified. 


b. Notify the school physician or nurse and the 
principal by messenger or phone. 

c. If the physician or nurse thinks it necessary, or 
if neither is available, notify the parents. .All 
students’ and parents’ names, addresses, and 
telephone numbers and family physicians’ names 
must be on file. 

d. Follow the. instructions of the parents as to 
keeping the patient at school until their arrival, 
calling the family physician (he should be called 
if neither the parents nor a school physician is 
available), transportation to hospital or home 
(the school system’s policy concerning trans 
portation should be indicated). A faculty mem- 
ber should accompany the injured person ut- 
less the parents or the doctor or nurse assumes 
charge. 

e. File the school accident report. 


Every faculty member must be familiar with the 
above procedures. 


6. What safety content should the health instruction 
include? 


The phases of safety education that should be in- 
cluded in the health instruction classes will depend upon 
each individual school system. When sufficient time is 
available and other courses do not cover the material, 
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many aspects of home, occupational, and traffic safety 
can be included, but when there is not sufficient time 
allotment only those phases closely related to health 
education can be included. 

The administration and curriculum committees 
should not allow the health instruction classes to be 
made the “‘catch-all” course for safety content that can- 
not be integrated elsewhere. They should provide an 
opportunity for teachers to familiarize themselves with 
the field of safety if they are expected to teach it. 

7. What are the problems of safe school living thai 
involve the health division? 

Just where the dividing line between safety and health 
in the school environment lies is difficult to determine. 
The majority of the safety aspects of the school plant 
rest with the administration and depend to a large de- 
gree upon the engineer-custodian and his staff. The 
health division, however, must be on the alert for all 
petential hazards to the students’ safety, such as slip- 
pery floors, protruding pipes or doors that open into 
the traffic stream, in addition to maintaining its own 
department safely. 

8. Shall first aid and safety be taught as a separate 
course or included as a part of a broader health edu- 
cation program? 


Accidents are only one of the causes of illness and 
death among this age group. Since they are the first- 
ranking cause, however, the prevention of them should 
be considered as a phase of a broader program of health 
education which is concerned with the conservation of 
life and health. The value of first-aid training varies 
with its thoroughness; the greatest value may not al- 
ways be obtained when first aid is presented as a part 
of some broader course. Practical work as well as 
theory should always be introduced. By the same token, 
accident prevention instruction should be positive and 
definite, but probably should not be a separate course 
except in the case of driver instruction. 

9. Is first aid the primary responsibility of the phy- 
sical education teacher and the nurse or should other 
teachers assume such responsibility? 

All teachers should know and be able to give ele- 
mentary first aid. Because of the hazards involved in 
physical activities, physical education teachers should 
be able to interpret the need and give first aid. It 
should not be the exclusive responsibility of physical 


‘education teachers and nurses. 


10. What are the most important means of obtaining 
safer participation in physical education and athletics? 

It is most important that there be careful inspection 
of apparatus and equipment ; supervision of participants 
in physical activities; frequent checking of play areas, 
locker rooms, swimming pools, and the like ; observance 
of health recommendations made by physicians; and 
teaching of safety skills as well as physical and mental 
readiness on the part of the students. 

11. Who should be responsible for programs of driver 
instruction in high schools? 

The predominant number of teachers of driver in- 
struction and training at the present time are health 
and physical education instructors. They have al- 
ways been interested in safety education, as evidenced 
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ALTA - CO POWDER 
makes your public foot 
bath a real fungicide, 
killing within 60 seconds all of the several 
related species of fungi and their spores 
which commonly produce Athlete’s Foot. 


ALTA-CO hygienic foot bath maintenance is 
low—a pound of Alta-Co Powder to a gallon 
of water is the correct, economical solution 
... and it will not harm skin or towels. 


Write for complete, informative booklet, 


“Athlete’s Foot—A Public Health Problem.” 


POWDER 


The C.B. DOLGE CO. Westport, Conne 


A youth-minded text 
on the science of hygiene i= 
for high schools and preparatory schools 


HEALTH AND FITNESS 
By Florence L. Meredith, M.D. 


A scientifically sound text which contains 
practical assistance in keeping well and fit, 
emphasizing WHY tested doctrines must be 
followed to avoid sickness and accidents. This 
book points out ways'to improve appearance 
—gives facts on mental health—discusses so- 
cial relationships, personalities, and adult atti- 
tudes. Strikingly illustrated with half-tones 
and cartoons. 335 pages. $2.32. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
Dallas 


Atlanta 
London 
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FILMS 


at low rental cost — many for sale 


Selected films on sports and recreation designed to 
serve as aids in team training. Ideal for use by coaches 


and by directors of athletic and recreation programs in 
high schools, colleges, clubs and organizations. 


SOME OF OUR CATEGORIES: 


Baseball Health and Safety Table Tennis 
Basketball Hunting Tennis 

Bowling Jai-Alai Track and Field 
Boxing Ju-Jitsu Tumbling 
Camping Life Saving Volleyball 
Diving Physical Fitness Water Sports 
Fishing Recreation Weight Lifting 
Games Softball Winter Sports 
Golf Swimming Wrestling 


Write today for free Catalog, new Classified Film List, 
and for further information. 


MOTION PICTURE BUREAU) 


UNIVERSITY OF 
PITTSBURGH 


School of Social Work 
PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


for men and women 


LEADING TO THE MASTER OF SOCIAL 
WORK AND TO THE DOCTOR OF 
SOCIAL WORK 


Generic Program and Specifications in 


Social Case Work 
Social Group Work 
Social Inter-Group Work 
Social Research 
Announcing an Institute for practicing 
social group workers April 26-30, 1948. 
Write for further information. 


by their work in first aid and water safety. It jg im- 
portant that these teachers develop and maintain keen 
interest in the subject and carry on a program wherever 
there is a suitable setup. The driver-instruction and 
training program, however, should not be confined to 
this department. Wherever and whenever health and 
physical education instructors are teaching driving. 
instruction courses, they should have specific train; 
so that they will know the safe driving practices® for 
instruction at the wheel, the laws and ordinances 
lating highway transportation, and the reasons for de 


veloping good pedestrian and driver habits and att. 


tudes. és 
* * 


Reference 


American Association for Health, Physical Education ang 
Recreation; National Association of Secondary School Prin. 
cipals; National Commission on Safety Education. The Physi. 
cal Education Instructor and Safety. Washington, D. C.: Na. 
tional Education Association, 1948. 48 pp. 50c. 


National Convention 
(Continued from Page 165) 


Aquatics 
3 :30—5 :00 

Chairman: Jack Torney, University of Washington, Seattle 

Secretary: Gertrude Goss, Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. 

Representative to Assembly: Dorothy MacLean, University 
of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Demonstrations: D. E. Trimble, Downtown YMCA, 404 
East 10th Street, Kansas City, Mo., chairman; canoe 
demonstration, Wally Clausen, American Red Cross, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; swimming for the handicapped, Delano 
School, Kansas City, Mo.; swimming and diving technics, 
David A. Armbruster, Iowa University, Iowa City; syn- 
chronized swimming, Wyandotte High School, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Municipal Recreation and Park Recreation - 
3 :30—5 :00 p.m. 
Chairman: Dorothea M. Lensch, Bureau of Parks and Public 
Recreation, Portland, Ore. 
Discussion on national recommendations in light of problems 
and district reports presented in meeting of this Section on 
Friday at 1:45—3:15 p.m. 


Safety Education 
3 :30—5 :00 p.m. 

Chairman: Mrs. Minerva J. Wootton, Department of Hy- 
giene and Physical Education, Sacramento College, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

Secretary: Frank R. Williams, Arizona State Department 
of Health, Phoenix. 

Presiding Chairman: Irma Gene Nevins, National Director, 
Accident Prevention, American National Red Cross, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Summarizer: Louise Smith, State Department of Education, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

“Safety in Sports,” Don Cash Seaton, University of Ker 
tucky, Lexington. 

“The Physical Education Instructor and Safety,” Frank S- 
Lloyd, City College of New York, New York City. Com 
plimentary copies of the new publication The Physical 
Education Instructor and Safety will be distributed at this 
session through the courtesy of the National Commission 
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on Safety Education which produced it in cooperation with 
the AAHPER and the National Association of Secondary- 


School Principals. 
6:30—7 :45 p.m. Dinner meetings as desired. 
SIXTH GENERAL SESSION 
. :50 P.M. 
High School Band, under the direction of 
Mr. Alvin Stephens. 
Presiding: Ruth Evans, President-Elect, AAHPER, Public 
Schools, Springfield, Mass. 
Speaker: Dr. Harold Hand, University of Illinois, Urbana. 
Topic: “The Basic Role of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation in General Education.” 
9:50—10:00 p.m. Official closing of convention. 
10:15 p.m—1:00 a.m. Square dancing. Sponsored by Phi 
Delta Pi, a national professional physical education fra- 
ternity for women, Lucille Spillman, 8625 Drury Lane, St. 
Louis, Mo., President. Mr. Eli Penn Wheat, Jr., the 
caller, will be accompanied by the Lazy River Boys. 


Midwest Convention 
(Continued from Page 171) 


Joint Meeting of the Men’s and Women’s Athletics Sections 
3:45 P.M. 


Chairman: Vaughn Blanchard, President, AAHPER. 

Symposium: “Current Problems in Athletics for Boys and 
Girls.” 

Discussion Leaders: Alma Hawkins, George Williams Col- 
lege, Chicago, Illinois, “The Contributions of Coeduca- 
tional Sports Classes in Schools to the Community Recre- 
ation Program”; Howard Leibee, Department of Phys- 
ical Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, “At What Grade Levels Shall Highly Organ- 
ized Team Games Be a Part of the Physical Education 
Program?”; Elsa Schneider, Specialist in Health, Federal 
Security Agency, U.S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C., “Apparent Points of Disagreement in the Athletic 
Program of Late Elementary and Junior High School 
Grades; How Shall We Determine What Is Best for 
These Students?”; Homer Allen, Department of Physical 
Education, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana (topic 
to be announced). 

Movies. 

2:30 p.m. Demonstration, Technical High School. 
4:00 p.m. Meeting of old and new Legislative Councils. 
4:30 p.m. Tour to Speedway. 


Student Meeting 
8:00 p.m. 

Chairman: Edwina Jones, Supervisor of Physical Education, 
Cleveland Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Purpose: To share experiences, ideas, and plans for physical 
education from the standpoint of the student and_ the 
teacher, indicating both strengths and weaknesses with 
suggestions for the future. 

Panel: Representing the high schools, Julia Langner, Lake- 
wood High Scheol, Lakewood, Ohio; representing the 
teacher-training colleges, Harry Lewandowski, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana; representing the uni- 
versities, Evelyn Eigelbach, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, Daniel Franco, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois; representing the teachers with from one 
to five years’ experience, Mrs. Jane Forbush, Garfield 
Heights High School, Garfield Heights, Ohio; representing 
the teachers with experience (to be selected). 

Discussion Leader: Miss Grace B.. Daviess, Associate Pro- 
fesor, Department of Health and Physical Education, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Address: Dr. Hedley Dimock, George Williams College, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Assure True Economy 
Because of Low Cost - Per - Use! 


Yes, the triple-twisted, 2-ply yarn used through- 
out in McArthur School Towels means extra 
strength, extra life, extra economy . . . without 
extra weight. Wide, heavy tape selvage and color 
stripe down the side assure additional strength. 
McArthur Towels will last for 350 to 500 ltaun- 
derings. A towel plan tailor-made for your school 
will be provided on request. Write Geo. McArthur 
G Sons, Inc., Baraboo, Wisconsin. 
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O N E Man Folds It 


Minute Does It 


Not Quite Magic But NISSEN | 
The 1948 “All-One” 


*TRAMPOLINE 


Advanced Flashfold Model 47-T 
With Exclusive Nissen Roll-Out Feature 
AN INDOOR or OUTDOOR TRAMPOLINE 
Lighter—Sturdier—Larger—Closer To Floor 


QUICKLY MOVED and 
STORED by GYM WALL 
ONE MAN DOES 
IT ALL 
“3 WRITE for PRICES and 


: | FREE LITERATURE on 
=. MODELS 48-T and 5000-T. 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 


*Name TRAMPOLINE Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
200 A Avenue NW ' Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Have a Coke 


10:00 p.m. Recreation and Dance sponsored by the Indiana 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 


SATURDAY, APRIL 10 


8:00 a.m. Meeting of new Executive Council. 
12:00 m. Convention ends. 


How Shall We Grow? 


(Continued from Page 182) 


the whole roster of American colleges. At present there 
is no one pattern characterizing all of these experi- 
ments. It is hard to imagine two programs more dif. 
ferent than the general college of Minnesota and the 
“new plan” at St. Johns. However, to again quote Mr. 
Stoddard: 


The discernible and exciting frontier in all these plans lies 
in the deliberate search for unity. America is coming of age, 
and with it the American college. We can no longer borroy 
blindly from Europe or simply reach out like a hungry child 
in a cafeteria. We approach an age of quality, distinction, 
and high meaning. We shall try to discover a way of life 
that achieves direction without loss of vigor. 


What part in these designs is filled by physical edy- 
cation? What is our contribution to the aims and pro- 
grams of general education? What is our need of gen- 
eral education? Have our own professional courses 
provided adequate “education for the common life 
of our time and our kind?” 


Bee us see, first of all, where the designers are put- 
ting us. What do the deans, the professors, and 
the committees see as our contribution? That depends 
on where we look. Harvard and Chicago have dropped 
the required physical education program. The Harvard 
report mentions health and recreation in a rather vague 
fashion but apparently the “liberated man” should first 
of all be liberated from us. Dr, Robert Hutchins long 
ago expressed his personal prejudices against any form 
of unnecessary physical activity. On the other hand, 
many plans for general education recognize the neces- 
sity of it. McGrath says that general education, among 
other things, “supplies the factual basis of mental and 
physical health and encourages practices of eating, 
sleeping, thinking, and playing essential to the main- 
tenance of a sound mind in a sound body. The first 
objective mentioned in the American Council’s Design 
for General Education is health. Minnesota, Colum- 
bia College, Iowa, and doubtless many other institu- 
tions have used physical education experiences as af 
integral part of the general curriculum. 

A brief description of the Iowa design will illustrate 
one form of this integration. General requirements in 
the college of liberal arts include basic skills and core 
courses. The basic skills are those of communication 
(reading, writing, and speaking), mathematics, and 
physical education. Four core courses are required, 
one in each of four areas: literature, natural science, 
social science, and historical and cultural studies. The} 
skills courses are required on the basis of competence 
rather than credit hours. That is, whenever a student 
demonstrates that he has reached prescribed standards 
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EDUCATION 


of ability, he is exempt from further requirements. The 
department of physical education for women gives tests 
at entrance and at the end of each eight weeks’ term. 
Whenever a student has passed information and per- 
formance tests in five areas she has finished her re- 
quired physical education. She may elect advanced 
courses for credit. Unfortunately, these opportunities 
are rather meager at the. present time because of limited 
facilities. The five required areas are individual activi- 
ties, group activities (team sports and various kinds of 
dance), body mechanics, safety (swimming or land 
safety), and efficiency (as measured by a fitness test). 
The plan has been in operation since September, 1945. 
While evaluation at this stage of progress is a little pre- 
mature, we can see some definite results: 

1. We know more about our students than ever be- 
fore including their pre-college experience, and their 
levels of ability at entrance. 

2. We know more about the results of our teaching 
in skill and information. 

3. Each student is getting a broad experience, yet 
one which is individualized to meet her needs. 

4. Students’ goals are clear, so they are well moti- 
vated. They know what they are working for; they 
make more rapid progress. 

5. The recreational objective may be hard to realize 
for the dubs, who must continue plugging after their 
more gifted classmates have become exempt. 

6. Other less tangible objectives may be forgotten 
by the preoccupation of students and teachers with the 
results which will be tested. However, some unfore- 
seen outcomes in cooperation and personality develop- 
ment have been very noticeable. 

7. The program is very stimulating to staff. First of 
all, study and cooperation on course content as well 
as methods of evaluation are necessary. Secondly, the 
program demands almost individual guidance of stu- 
dents. All of this takes time and work. At the present 
time we think it is worth the extra effort. 

The real test of the program will come in a few years 
when our new building provides facilities for elective 
courses and a variety of recreational sports groups. If 
these opportunities are immediately recognized and 
elected by a large number of students who have finished 
requirements, we will know the basic philosophy of our 
course to be sound. 

Is this where physical education belongs in the design 
of general education?‘Is it one of the basic skills? 
Should our emphasis be on skill, or skill and informa- 
tion? Certainly these are not ends in themselves. If, 
liowever, the player’s growing skill increases his en- 
joyment of sport, if he then plays more often in recrea- 
tional situations where social experience will lead to 
improved human relationships, he has been started on a 
spiral that climbs to levels of great significance. Two 
years ago, in the last speech prepared by him but never 
delivered, Franklin Roosevelt wrote prophetically, ““To- 
day we are faced with the preeminent fact that, if 
civilization is to survive, we must cultivate the science 
of human relationships—the ability of peoples, of all 
kinds, to live together and work together in the same 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION FOR WOMEN, 


SARGENT 


Founded 1881 


Academic degree of BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
beginning June, 1949, is granted on completion 
of four-year course in the theory and practice of 
Physical Education. Three five-week periods of 
instruction at Camp, Peterborough, New Hamp- 
‘shire, in Spring. A major course in physical 
education with dance, health, recreation or sports 
specialization. A.M.A. approved physical therapy 
may be chosen at the end of two years. 


GEORGE K. MAKECHNIE, Dean 


42 Everett Street Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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RECREATION 
magazine 
REPORTS recreation activities 


RECORDS recreation philosophy 
DESCRIBES new programs 


KEEPS the recreation worker 
up-to-date 


Enter your subscription NOW. 


Send for a sample copy to 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASS‘N. 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Course In Physical Therapy 


On October 4, 1948, a 15 months’ course will 
begin for men and women college graduates who can 
present twenty-six hours of college credits in the 
biological and physical sciences. Selected applicants 
including graduates of physical education and nurs- 
ing schools who have 90 college semester hours and 
can meet the above science requirements, may be 
accepted. Physics and chemistry credits are re- 
quired of all applicants. 

For further information, address Director, Division 
of Physical Therapy, Duke University School of Medi- - 
cine, Durham, North Carolina. 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
Health Education Institutes, Summer 1948 


General Health Education June 21-june 26 
Social Hygiene June 28-july 3 
Mental Hygiene July 5-July 10 
Graduate and undergraduate credit. Carefully selected 
faculty, including Dr. Paul Popenoe, Dr. Maurice Levine, 
Dr. Heten Coops, Dr. Robert Buckley, Mr. Roy Dicker- 
son, and Miss Helen Norman Smith. Also a four-year 
program in Health Education, leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Education. 
For further information write: 


Dean of the Summer School 
University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 21, Ohio 


world, at peace.” He knew then, as we know now, tha 
this world can commit suicide and may yet blunder inty 
it. Will it be saved by “playing ball”? Let us not be g 
fatuously self-important as to make a claim like that 
On the other hand, we should not be so blind as to con. 
sider any contributian to the great cause of improved 
human relationships too small to be important. It js a 
fact that playing together amicably lays the foundation 
for working together peacefully and productively. jj 
is a fact that almost every statement of the aims of gep. 
eral education emphasizes the need for teaching sty. 
dents to work together. It is, however, a lamentable 
fact that the colleges do not know how to go about such 
teaching. So it is left to chance and extracurricular ae. 
tivities, contemptuously dubbed “side shows” by the 


faculty but fondly remembered by the successful alum. 


nus as a very rich source of educational experience, 


No faculty members have given more careful leader. 
ship to extracurricular groups than have women ip 
physical education. Why should we not move to a 
closer synthesis of curricular and extracurricular pro- 
grams? The writer can conceive, for instance, a valy- 
able and interesting core course which would fit into 
the area often called the Humanites at Iowa entitled 
“Historical and Cultural Studies.” The course could 
be called the “Development of Recreation as a Social 
Institution.” Among its outcomes could be: 

1. Knowledge of patterns of work and recreation in 
various cultures. 


2. Understanding of society’s direct and indirect con- 
trol over leisure in various cultures. 


3. Evaluation of different types of recreation in the 
United States at different periods in our history, 


4. Exploration by the student of various construc- 
tive forms of recreation during the first semester. and 
pursuit of one selected form for the second semester. 


5. Improved human relationships. 

The method used would be that of the lecture, small 
discussion groups, and the laboratory. In the discus 
sions and laboratory each group leader would con- 
sciously guide the understanding and control of demo- 
cratic procedures and group behavior. 


AY we now go back to a question raised earlier: 
Do we, as teachers of physical education, need 
more general education? The answer is emphatically, 
yes. Like many other specialists we have had impor- 
tant techniques to learn. We had to understand the 
human mechanism in action, and to that end we have 
concentrated on the biological sciences. But that left 
us no time to study man in society, so it is the long- 
time, universal view which we lack. The Harvard te 
port describes the characteristics of the liberated man: 
First, is he free; that is to say, is he able to judge and 
plan for himself, so that he can truly govern himself? 
order to do this his must be a mind capable of self-criticism; 
he must lead that self-examined life which, according 
Socrates, is alone worthy of a free man. Then he will possess 


inner freedoms as well as social freedom. Second, is he umi- 


versal in his motives and sympathies? For the civilized ma 
is a citizen of the entire universe; he has overcome provil- 
cialism, he is objective, and is a “spectator of all time and al 
existence.” 
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Are there many among us who are liberally educated 
in this sense? If not, it would be well for us to incorpo- 
rate more general education in our undergraduate and 
graduate professional courses. 

By way of summary let us make five points briefly: 


1. Today change and growth mark the inner organ- 
ization as well as the outer scene of the American 


college. 

2. New concepts of general education will profoundly 
modify the college curriculum and, if enough time re- 
mains, will redirect social forces. 

3. Teachers of physical education must make known 
to college administrators the contributions of their 
work, not only to health, skill, and recreation, but also 
to the science of human relationships. 

4. The place of physical education in the new cur- 
riculum is not settled. It will depend on our ability to 
study, understand, share in planning, communicate our 
ideas, and experiment with new programs. 

5. We in turn need to appreciate and incorporate 
phases of general education into the professional cur- 
ricula of physical education teachers, at both graduate 
and undergraduate levels. 

Yes, we shall grow. We have to. Perhaps we shall 
have growing pains because it is a hard process to burst 
out of the seedshell. How shall we grow? The writer 
would like to quote again a great optimist and a great 
realist, “The only limit to our realization of tomorrow 
will be our doubts of today. Let us move forward with 
strong and active faith.” «> 


Editorials 


(Continued from Page 179) 


uct new to you what the different executives think 
of it is of great importance in helping you make your 
own decision. This is convenient and practical at a 
convention. 

8. Save Time.—Convention time is limited and in 
view of the fact that you cannot be in more than one 
place at a time, a delegate very often has to decide 
which meeting he must give up in order to be some- 
where else. It is our considered opinion that general 
sessions are most often of far less interest and real help 
to a delegate than the section or discussion meetings. 
Too often for general meetings a speaker is chosen 
because of his position or because it is good policy 
for the convention-operating agency to put him on the 
program. Sometimes it is simply a courtesy to the 
speaker, but none of these reasons will contribute much 
of practical value to the delegates. Of course, all speak- 
ers at general meetings are not in this class; some really 
know their subject and can contribute a lot, but it is 
up to you to try to differentiate between these two 
types and to try (especially if you need the time) to 
avoid the first type. Remember also that printed 
Proceedings nearly always carry the general session 
speeches in full. Even if you do miss this meeting you 
need not miss what he said. 
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“SWIM - AID"! 


THE NEW NOSE CLIP! 


The most unusual protection for swim- 
mers ever devised! Light - sanit - 
effective it teaches correct swimm 
form as well as protecting you from 
water entering the nose. 
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COMMENDED 
PARENTS ¥ 


/ HEALTH-0-SWIM NOSE CLIP CO. 


1140 Broadway e Now York 


A limited edition of TENNIS FOR TEACH- 
ERS by Helen I. Driver is being offered by the 
author, price $2.00 prepaid. The cost of the 
textbook has been reduced in order that students 
of physical education may afford to buy it. 
Teacher-training institutions are requested to 
send group orders to facilitate shipping. 


Copies now ready for shipment. Address all orders, 
accompanied by check, money order, or cash to: 


TENNIS FOR TEACHERS 


42 Youle Street 
Melrose 76, Mass. ° 


“H.&R. No. | Dry Marker” 


Specified by Leading School Boards 
and Playground Departments 


EASY TO FILL AND OPERATE 


Feed Control &G Quick Shut-off 
Lever on Handle. 


Large Capacity—5O Ibs. 
Tread—1134”. Weight—24 Ibs. 


No Brushes or Screens to 
Clog. Has Force Feed. 


Write for Booklet 


E-8 
H. & R. MFG. CO. — PALMS STA. — LOS ANGELES 34, CALIF. 


A four-year curriculum for the preparation of 
teachers of physical education, health, and rec- 
reation leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Education. Accelerated program of 
three terms a year provides for the completion 
of four-year course in three years and three sum- 
mers. The college is accredited and co-educational. 


For catalog, address Registrar 


PANZER COLLEGE, EAST ORANGE, N. Jj. 
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9. See Local People——Generally the convention city 
is a large one, distant from your home city and it is 
highly advisable to allow time before and after meet- 
ings to see local people and agencies. Give some thought 
to this item in advance; make appointments and other 
arrangements to visit places of professional interest and 
to see key people there. If the advance arrangements 
have not been made, then by all means, telephone the 
people you want to see the first day of your arrival at 
the hotel, thus making it possible to find suitable time 
to see them during your stay in their city. 

10. Keep Expenses Down.—lf this item is of any 
importance to you, it-would help to use small hotels 
which are not too far from the convention hotel. Con- 
vention hotels are very crowded, expensive, noisy, and 
subject to poor service and other petty annoyances 
during convention week. Quite often the small hotels 
on the side streets have larger rooms, better service, 
and certainly lower rates. The local chamber of com- 
merce or the hotel association can send you all this 
data in advance. Another excellent way to save money 
and increase your pleasure is to avoid eating in the 
convention hotels for reasons mentioned above and be- 
cause outside restaurants are usually cheaper, more in- 
teresting, and certainly “different.” This is especially 


true in large cities where conventions are generally 
held. 


CHILDREN 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN AND ADULTS, INC. 
11S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


11, Follow-Up.—When you return to your deg 
you can increase the value of the convention trip by dis. 
cussing various items in a staff conference. Here you 
can report all you've gathered from the meetings ang 
experiment by trying new items or ideas in your pro- 
gram. It would be advisable to thank the many other 
delegates who helped you at the meetings by corte 
spondence, and to remind others of various promises 
made to send literature, data, and other material. One 
more item is important. When the printed Proceedj 
are published, read particularly the speeches and dis. 
cussions given at the meeting you did not attend be 
cause you may have missed something of real valye 
to you.*—Ben Solomon, Editor, Youth Leaders Digest 


*Reprinted from the November, 1947, issue of Youth 
Leaders Digest. 
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agencies which have an interest in the welfare of chil- 
dren can help to keep state programs out of politics, to 
make them strong, and to get suitable budgets for 
them. 

For these reasons it was felt that there were appreci- 
able values to be found in the rather broad organiza. 
tion of a state advisory committee. 

Inquiry was made by one of the secretaries of a state 
medical society as to what such a society might do to 
promote the school health program. The following sug- 
gestions resulted from the discussion: include some of 
the school people on the mailing list for the state jour- 
nal; impress upon practicing physicians the importance 
of participating in local school health councils ; organize 
school health committees in the state and county med- 
ical societies; develop cooperation between the execu- 
tive secretary of the state medical society and health 
educators at the state level; consider the medical 
aspects of existing school health practices and pro- 
cedures, especially those which relate to medical service. 

The Section wished specifically to recommend: 

1. That state medical societies should sponsor con- 
ferences at the state level, similar to this conference at 
the national level. 
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2. That these conferences should develop through the 
joint planning of all four groups to avoid being labeled 
as a conference of any particular group. 

3. That special consideration be given to problems 
of health education and school health in rural areas. 

4. That such conferences carry forward planning and 
stimulate subsequent conferences at the local level. 

(The April Journal will carry the report of Section 
III, The Physician and Physical Education.) on 


Dance Therapy 
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rotic individual may be an exhibitionist within the 
group but will be unable to perform publicly. Also, 
the individual tends to ask for a role which is comple- 
mentary to his or her wish-dream. As an example, the 
pretty daughter of a beautiful mother asked to play 
Cinderella in a story which she helped to develop. Sur- 
prisingly enough other members of the group agreed 
and after the performance, for the rest of the year, this 
girl was brought more and more into the foreground, 
where she found recognition and firm support. The 
group understood instinctively that the girl needed self- 
confidence and afforded her the opportunity to acquire 


it. 

Adults, specifically a class of middle-aged women.— 
After a year’s experience, it was obvious that these 
women were almost completely unaware of the ther- 


apeutic content of their class.\For this type of group the~ 


yearly plan includes exercises to strengthen the main 
muscle groups,) At the same time the nerve centers and 
the whole nervous system should be brought to de- 
tension and relaxation. The group should develop 
gradually during the year from mere imitation to an 
expressive invention. With such a group it is wise to 
introduce new music with explanatory remarks to pro- 
voke interest) 


A single lesson will contain stretching and relaxing 
exercises, either reducing or abdominal and hip-muscle 
exercises, swinging exercises, rhythmical exercises 
combined with floor pattern and formation of groups 
within group. There must be a constant interchange of 
static, motor, and floor exertéises, each lesson involving 
the whole body, particularly through swinging exer- 
cises, because of the lessened blood circulation due to 
increasing age. 

Although these women are in the main unconscious 
of the therapeutic value of group exercise, they derive 
a psychological reaction which makes them creative and 
imaginative. | The constant goal of the method is to 
make the participants independent of the teacher in the 
same manner as it is the pepe goal to make the 
patient independent of him) 

In general, classes become oriented around the 
strongest, not only in the physical but even more in the 
psychological sense. The method often used to develop 
a class along the lines of the weakest has long been 


abandoned. The class aim should be set just a little 
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higher than the ability of the strongest. The weaker 
ones will not lose interest if the group helps them to 
perform with some element of success. Since most of 
the exercises, particularly among the more advanced 
students, are subdivided group exercises where sevral 
studnts work on the same problem, care is taken so 
that always one strong personality shall form a project 
group with two or more weaker ones. Unless the very 


weak ones receive individual attention they are apt to 
drop out. 


The voluntary character of the classes, both in 


schools and other institutions, is always stressed. It is 
an honor and privilege to work in these classes, not a 
drudgery for credits.) Sometimes the latter cannot be 
avoided, but in principle it’can be shown that all age 
groups never contain more than 10 percent who drop 
out, or want to drop out. Since the groups are well 
aware of the interrelationships between members, spec- 
tators and other disturbing elements are avoided wher- 
ever possible. One person who is dishonest or not in 
earnest hampers the work of a class and diminishes its 
benefit to all.\ The emergence of strong sub-leadership 
seems to be one of the most fruitful results of the 
psychokinetic method. 


The instructor should make the students aware of 


their limitations without frustrating their efforts to- 
ward creativeness. Frequently within groups there are 
found neurotic persons who attempt to attain goals 
which are beyond their reach. For example, individuals 
with no acrobatic training sometimes want to perform 
difficult stunts; others without sufficient dance experi- 
ence want to direct a whole ballet scene. Conversely, the 
instructor must avoid the expenditure of too much 
effort for too small an achievement, such as the elabor- 
ate enacting of a small story which could be played out 
within a few minutes and without previous preparation. 
Dance therapy properly practiced will prevent such un- 
' desirable activities and allow the whole group to re- 
ceive the utmost benefit from the work. / 


Special Purpose Groups: 
1. Exceptional children including crippled and 


feebleminded: This was the only group formed by a 
physician. The individuals considered their abnormal- 
ity confined to their physical disabilities. With this 
group the psychokinetic method employed all the 


mans of help found useful with ordinary groups byt 
stressed en and accomplishments, arts, crafts, 
and skills, ,ipteresting and very succinct music and 
rhythms.\ The principal endeavor was to keep the chi. 
dren active and here agailn the improvisational charac. 
ter of such a course is highly important.) The Strength. 
ening of will power of the handicapped Tthild is perhaps 
the most direct psychological application dance hea 
can find. All kinds of handicapped persons, disable 
veterans for instance, can be treated in much the same 
way. The difference to be taken into account here lies 
in the fact that these children, or most of them, never 
were normal and therefore are somewhat easier to re. 
group in a community all of their own. 

2. Teachers: Observations are based on experience 
with several groups of teachers. One summer school 
was attended by elementary school teachers the major. 
ity of whom taught physical education and needed fur. 
ther instruction. Most of these teachers were com. 
pletely unaware of their own psychic difficulties which 
were no doubt accentuated by their lengthy teaching 
careers. Some of them worked out their difficulties 
during the course and obviously were thereafter better 
fitted as teachers. Another group of kindergarten 
teachers was simply instructed in the method as de 
scribed for preschool children. It was obvious that 
many of these teachers were beset with grave inhibi- 
tions of their own. By their teaching and care of chil- 
dren they had tried to relieve their own anxieties, 
Many were helped to a better understanding of the re. 
lationship between psycho-therapy and physical exer- 
cise in their teaching. 

\. 3. Professional students: Among the professional 
groups the art students were found to be equipped 
with an especially good background in anatomy. Thus 
despite the better rhythmical preparation of music stu- 
dents, the art students as a group will almost always 
develop faster and with better coordination than any 
other. Pre-professional artists’ groups also will have 
a greater feeling for forms and it will be easy but neces- 
sary to transpose their feeling for space into actuality, 

A free creatively working group of students of 
music, arts, and drama was recently organized and it 
is gratifying to see how relatively free from exhibition 
ism is their work. Despite the fact that by the very 
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nature of their study a certain degree of exhibitionism 
js required by other teachers and the institution, yet 
this group completely avoids performances, recitals, 
and similar ventures They consider it their class and 
would defy anything mm cag pressure to compel 
them to perform Again,}| the importance of the psy- 
chological relief of the psycho-kinetic or dance thera- 
peutic method cannot be overemphasized. It is real 
art, for it uses rhythms and imitation, content and 
form, develops from improvisation to gestalt which can 
and usually is worked over and polished/ It avoids 
narcissism and in fact very strong narcissists usually 
drop out after a few classes. Such a group produces 
mutual simulation among the members and in a very 
short time it becomes a true group because each has 
made his contribution and is respected for it. 

/4. Minority groups: Such people are usually shy, 
handicapped, and grateful if through what we call cul- 
tural pluralism they become aware of the value of their 
contribution to the group/ It is easy to include in the 
program folk songs and dances which the teacher 
knows will strike a familiar chord. If the groups are 
mixed the members of the minority will be able to per- 
form their own folk material with more conviction 
and skill than the other members.~This will enhance 
the confidence and respect of the group toward them 
and will work toward a better understanding and closer 
knitting of the group. 

5. Veterans’ groups: Such groups should not be 
treated separately. Although in the first month after 
their release the group is very “normal,” it is far less 
stable than any other group. Whether it is possible 
to help separate groups of Veterans to attain a better 
psychological balance is not known at present. There 
is a definite danger in separating. the veterans. While 


fit is more difficult for the unskilled teacher who will 


not feel the undercurrents preventing effective co- 
ordination of the group, the skillful teacher will be 
better able to coordinate and integrate veterans into 
a group by way of physical adjustment.\For example, 
a young and gifted student well on his"way to a good 
physical adjustment was told by one of his instructors 
that he moved heavily. It took at least four weeks to 
restore the veteran to the point where his rehabilitation 
had been so unthinkingly interrupted. Sometimes it is 


necessary to give straight gym lessons. They contribuate 
to the sheer bodily comfort of the student and some- 
times, particularly in cases of very obvious msaochism 
on the part of the student, they may even fulfill a cer- 
tain cathartic need. 


Results and Conclusions 


It is possible now to describe the ideal group and 
its characteristics. The group should consist of not less 
than twelve nor more than fifteen participants with a 
maximum age range of not more than ten years, of one 
sex only. The group should meet over a period of years 
at least twice a week Religion and nationality or other 
minority expression play no great role. After two or 
three meetings the group is an entity and should not be 
reformed during the year. 

Insofar as artistic work is concerned, results ob- 
\ ined are remarkably free from both boredom and 
drill. Both formal and informal reviewers have con- 
firmed this distinctive feature as compared with other 
groups perhaps more artistically advanced. In the 
present form this method of improvising along definite 
lines was the only one which appealed to men and 
women alike. It was found that mixed groups were 
inadvisable except in preparation for professional ca- 
reers, or among professionals, or among children under 
ten years of age. 

Another result of a neurosis-free development is the 
relation of freedom between body and space. A feeling 
of space is the dancer’s domain, but it is not always 
possible to form it free from physical and psychological 
interference. 

Finally, it has been demonstrated by many case 
histories that the group as such has a healing quality if 
lead through physical exercises and dance to the crea- 
tive self-expression of each individual. Results obtained 
in more than ten years’ experience with this combina- 
tion method on such varied groups as those outlined 
above are convincing. Relief of a strained home situa- 
tion, improved human relations, and other psychologi- 
cal progress as well as physical improvement of the 
outward appearance of the student result from the 
establishment of a good working relationship between 
the student and the teacher who is also helper and 


friend. 
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Winter Sports School 


(Continued from Page 177) 


graphing much of the instructional material so that 
each student at the school would have a useful note- 
book to take home. 

The student fee of $25 was found to be just short 
of the total cost of the instruction, housing, meals, and 
the transportation to and from the Snow Bowl. 

Publicity for the school was supplied through the 
newspapers of the state, several radio announcements, 
a leaflet distributed to all secondary schools in the state, 
and by personal contact within the interested organ- 
izations, 

Conclusion.—The expressed opinions of the students 
upon completion of the school gave reason to believe 
that most of the objectives were realized. A consider- 
able advance was made in personal ability by most of 
the students, a definite nucleus exists for further win- 
ter sports development in the schools, a unified method 
of skiing and of scoring is being furthered, and a pre- 
cedent has been set for future schools of the same type. 
The group unanimously veted to hold a similar school 
with a greater number of students again during the 
next Christmas vacation. 

It is felt that this winter sport program has much 
to offer the schools and communities who have favor- 
able conditions for developing a similar one, and it is 
hoped that this brief description will arouse the inter- 
est of such schools and organizations sufficiently to 


investigate and adopt some of these program activi- 
ties, 
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Tampax, Inc. 206 
United World Films 148 
U. S. Rubber Co. -.. 205 
Voit Rubber Corp Cover IV 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 150 
PUBLISHERS 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 218 
A. S. Barnes and Co. 188, 189 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College — 215 
Helen I. Driver 225 
D. C. Heath Co. 219 
Lea & Febiger 215 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 209 
C. V. Mosby Co. 213 
National Recreation Association 224 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 217 
Progressive Physical Educator 201 
W. B. Saunders Co. 7154 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, CAMPS, TEACHERS. ACENCIES 
Albert Butler School 229 
Camp Mah-Kee-Nac 228 
Duke University 224 
George Williams College : 211 
Panzer College inten 225 
Perry-Mansfield* Camps 228 
Rocky Mountain Teachers Agency 228 
University of Cincinnati — 224 
University of Wisconsin 212 
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The Reading Section 


Books and pamphlets listed in this section are not for sale by the A.A.H.P.E.R. unless this is 
Specifically shown. They may be purchased from the organization or agency indicated in each case. 


New Books -.- - 


Further Effects of Added Thiamin on Learning and Other 
Processes. Ruth F. Harrell. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1947. 102 
pages, $2.75. 

This investigation is the second in a series designed to test 
the hypothesis that learning and like activities are related to 
the nutrition of the body in such a way that increased effi- 
ciency in the activities tends to follow liberal thiamin intake. 
Like the preceding study it seeks to determine the effect of 
added thiamin in the average diet on learning, on the ability 
to memorize, on forgetting, on certain sensory and motor acti- 
vities, on health, and on the growth of mind and body in 
normal children. 


The Parents’ Manual. Anna W. M. Wolf. New York: Simon 
& Schuster, Inc., 37 West 57th Street, 1947. 329 pages, $2.75. 
This is a book written with an understanding of the diffi- 

culties and the bewilderments which beset both parents and 

children. The author does not present theories but facts, dis- 
cussing in a friendly way a number of points which she has 
found to be important in bringing up children. These are 
analyzed and advice is given based on the author’s own experi- 


ence as a parent and her years as a professional student of 
children. 


Sexual Behavior in the Human Male. Alfred C. Kinsey, War- 
dell B. Pomeroy, and Clyde E. Martin, Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Co., Washington Square, 1948. 787 pages, $6.50. 


The basic purposes of this book are to help dispel the cur- 
rent confusion in regard to sex and to help pave the way to 
healthier and sounder sex education. One of the most exten- 
sive studies of its kind ever conducted, it is based on confi- 
dential and scientifically conducted interviews with over 12,000 
persons during a period over nine years. It should be of inter- 
est to all adults concerned professionally or even casually with 
the social implications of sex habits. 


Corecreational Skiing in Colleges and Universitics. Luell A. 
Weed. Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 1947. 
55 pages, 75c. 

This manual will answer many questions on organizational 
problems in colleges and universities which have become in- 


‘terested in including skiing instruction in their physical edu- 


cation programs. The author describes her ski conditioning 
course as taught by Stanford University together with other 
information valuable to anyone with skiing program respon- 
sibilities. Also included is a list of standards for women in 
competition. The rules and policies concerning skiing as set 
up by the College Women’s Physical Education Association 
of Utah, Wyoming, and Colorado should be of interest to 
schools in which women students are keenly interested in 
competition. 


Health Instruction Yearbook, 1947. Compiled by Oliver E. 
Byrd. Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 1947. 
314 pages, $3.00. 

Like its four annual predecessors, the 1947 yearbook is a 
compilation of current information taken from health articles 
published during the year. The briefed material, totaling 323 
items, is organized into 21 chapters, each preceded by ex- 
planatory comments. The large field covered by the book rec- 
ommends it as a reference for public health workers, nurses, 
and others interested in the maintenance of public health. 
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Rehabilitation of the Physically Handicapped. Henry ¥, Koss. 
ler. New York: Columbia University Press, Morningside 
Heights, 1947. 261 pages, $3.50. 


In this work the author shows how, by organized and sys 
tematic methods, the physical, mental, and vocational powers of 
the individual can be improved to the point where he can come 
pete with equal opportunity with the so-called non-handicappeg 
He discusses the various types of disabilities, presents i 
principles which govern physical and social rehabilitation 
handicapped persons, and pictures what is being done at ti 
present time for the civilian disabled and the war wounded, 


How to Interpret Social Welfare. Helen C. Baker and Mary 
S. Routzahn. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 130 Bag 
22nd Street, 1947. 135 pages, $2.50. 


This is a basic study course in public relations for pr 
fessional workers, administrators, and volunteers who, day by 
day, must answer questions, speak to audiences, or~ write 
letters and bulletins about health and welfare services, The 
projects and questions which supplement each lesson are de 
signed to stimulate the class or group to think of additional 
problems in the daily experiences of its members. 


Physical Education Demonstration. Miriam Gray. New York 
18: A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 West 44th Street, 1947, 147 
pages, $3.00. 

In this volume the author tells how to develop pupil cree 
tivity through participation in planning for and in producing 
the demonstration. She combines ideas and practical hints for 
the school administrator and the physical education teacher. 
director relative to the production of a creative, student 
teacher planned demonstration. Four sample programs, worked 
out in detail, are presented for the benefit of the reader. 


Calcium and Phosphorus in Foods and Nutrition. Henry © 
Sherman. New York: Columbia University Press, Mom 
ingside Press, 1947. 163 pages, $2.75. 

The author presents a concise account of the whole field ¢ 
knowledge on the subject of calcium and phosphorus in foods 
and nutrition. He deals not only with the quantitative distr 
bution of these elements in the body and in foods but will 
their nutritional function. The results of direct human expetr 
mentation as well as a large amount of recent animal expetr 
mentation are included. 


How Life Is Handed On. Cyril Bibby. New York: Emerson 
Books, Inc., 251 West 19th Street, 1947. 153 pages, $200 
This is a book for children and younger adolescents present 

ing a clear and simple description of the whole broad proces 
of reproduction. Biology is shown to play an important pam 
but the roles of tradition and education, social standards, afi 
personal character are also shown to be important. By fit 
means the author encourages frank, healthy, and wholesome 
habits of thought in young readers. 


Tomorrow's Food. James Rorty and N. Philip Norman. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, 1947. 
pages, $3.50. eo 
Based upon a philosophy of optimism with regard to i 

American diet, the authors have prepared an account of How 

the forces of technology will bring good fresh food to Amer 

icans and take malnutrition out of American history. The 

maintain that we shall have to eat well and like it since W 

are being pushed into an economy of abundance. Attention # 

paid to the revolution in food processing now developing, the 
synthesizing of new foods and food converters, and the. fore 
tification of old foods with synthetic vitamins. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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